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Foreword 

Over  one  hundred  thousand  civilian  citizens  of  the  United  States  are  today 
employed  overseas  or  with  international  organizations.  For  some,  such  em- 
ployment is  an  episode;  for  others,  it  is  a  career. 

This  unprecedented  employment  of  Americans  abroad  is  a  tribute  to  and 
by-product  of  the  position  of  world  responsibility  in  which  the  United  States 
finds  itself.  The  importance  to  the  world,  and  to  ourselves  as  a  part  of  it,  that 
these  Americans  be  able  and  honorable  representatives  is  clear.  They  have 
not  always  been  so,  and  our  influence  and  policy  have  been  seriously  im- 
paired thereby. 

The  significance  and  excitement  of  overseas  careers  more  and  more  are 
attracting  young  men  and  women  of  abUity  and  imagination.  The  greater 
demand  on  the  individual  itself  presupposes  qualifications  superior  to  those 
for  occupations  at  home.  The  School  of  International  Service  has  established 
correspondingly  high  standards  of  admission,  curriculum,  and  graduation. 
Those  who  graduate  may  thereby  have  reasonable  assurance  that  career  op- 
portunities will  open  for  them. 

The  intelligent  understanding  of  international  affairs  on  the  part  of  millions 
of  Americans  within  the  United  States  is  in  some  ways  even  more  important. 
By  such  understanding  those  overseas  are  sustained;  through  such  understand- 
ing crucial  policy  decisions  will  be  made  that  alone  can  assure  this  country 
and  all  countries  a  future  both  good  and  great. 

Teachers  of  international  relations  in  our  colleges  and  universities  and 
career  men  in  internationally-minded  voluntary  organizations  have  a  major 
role  in  all  this.  So  also  do  newspaper  editors  and  other  leaders  of  public 
opinion.  So  also  do  community  leaders  in  all  other  walks  of  life — the  ministry, 
education,  public  life,  labor,  business,  lawyers,  and  a  hundred  others. 

Accordingly  the  School  of  International  Service  welcomes  students  who 
wish  a  college  education  of  excellence  and  who  also  wish  this  education  to 
include  a  strong  element  of  the  international  dimension,  whether  or  not  they 
look  forward  to  service  overseas. 


History 


The  School  of  International  Service  opened  in  September  1958,  as  a  com- 
panion school  to  the  School  of  Government  and  Public  Administration.  Its 
establishment  was  made  possible  by  an  initial  gift  of  one  million  dollars  from 
the  General  Conference  of  The  Methodist  Church  in  1956.  This  marked  the 
first  fruits  of  an  effort  among  Protestant  bodies  extending  over  many  years 
to  establish  a  school  of  foreign  service  with  a  broad  ecumenical  base.  A 
further  step  toward  the  realization  of  this  objective  took  place  in  1960  with 
the  action  on  the  part  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States 
of  America  whereby  this  body  has  joined  in  the  School's  policy  formation 
and  financial  support. 

In  formulating  curriculum  and  standards  for  the  new  school,  the  assistance 
was  invoked  of  more  than  fifty  outstanding  educators,  government  officials, 
and  others  outside  of  the  University's  faculty.  These  were  formed  into  a  series 
of  specialized  working  committees,  each  dealing  with  an  aspect  of  the  cur- 
riculum. Committees  were  set  up  to  formulate  programs  to  prepare  for  the 
foreign  service,  for  business  representation  overseas,  for  church  missions,  for 
overseas  representation,  for  international  administration,  and  for  overseas 
labor.  A  special  committee  dealt  with  area  studies.  Other  committees  con- 
sidered aspects  common  to  all  programs,  such  as  grounding  in  American 
civilization,  the  student's  personal  philosophy,  foreign  languages,  and  require- 
ments for  graduate  degrees.  Broadly  speaking,  the  recommendations  of  these 
committees  became  the  academic  program  of  the  school.  Their  work  was 
well  and  imaginatively  done,  and  relatively  few  changes  have  as  yet  proved 
necessary.  That  similar  strength  might  continue  to  undergird  the  School, 
there  was  established  in  1962  an  Advisory  Council  of  outstanding  thinkers 
and  practitioners  in  international  affairs  (see  page  80). 


Philosophy  of  Overseas  Work 

Sustained  study  and  counsel  have  made  it  clear  that,  quite  apart  from  the 
necessary  competence  in  day  to  day  work,  the  success  or  failure  of  Americans 
in  careers  overseas  has  largely  been  associated  with  the  presence  or  absence 
of  four  elements  in  education  and  personality. 

The  first  of  these  is  'cultural  empathy',  by  which  is  meant  the  apprecia- 
tive, rapid,  and  skilled  understanding  of  the  culture,  the  civilization  of  what- 
ever people  a  person  finds  himself  in,  other  than  his  own. 

In  the  second  place,  an  American  should  have  an  objective,  but  affirmative 
understanding  in  depth  of  his  own  culture  and  civilization,  its  history,  its 
institutions,  its  achievements,  and  its  ideals. 

In  the  third  place,  one  who  is  committed  to  a  life  work  with  other  peoples 
should  be  able  to  communicate  with  them  and  in  a  language  which  they 
understand. 


Finally,  unless  at  the  outset  of  his  career  such  an  individual  has  worked 
out  for  himself  a  satisfactory  and  adequate  personal  philosophy,  the  absence 
overseas  of  many  of  those  conventions  and  customs  which  may  have  vicar- 
iously sustained  him  in  the  United  States  may  gravely  impair  his  intellectual, 
emotional,  and  moral  stability. 

The  curriculum  and  program  of  the  School  of  International  Service  is  in 
large  measure  directed  toward  assuring  the  development  of  these  four  ele- 
ments in  its  graduates.  These  skills  and  values,  as  well  as  other  values 
normally  associated  with  the  liberal  arts,  are  developed  in  a  curriculum  whose 
focus  lies  in  those  specific  disciplines  and  courses  which  at  the  same  time 
serve  also  as  excellent  preparation  for  the  more  concrete  situations  confront- 
ing persons  employed  overseas. 


Philosophy  of  the  Study  of 
International  Relations 

These  skills  and  values  are  important  to  a  person  whether  or  not  he  is 
committed  to  an  overseas  career.  They  make  up  ^  major  sector  of  what  is 
known  in  higher  education  as  the  "liberal  arts".  Especially  if  supplemented 
with  insights  into  modern  science  and  the  world  of  literature  and  the  fine 
arts,  a  college  graduate  with  such  an  education  is  well  prepared,  not  only  for 
further  graduate  or  professional  study,  but  for  a  satisfying  life  in  the  United 
States  itself.  The  study  of  international  relations  and  foreign  areas  is  itself 
both  broad  and  deep. 

Because  the  liberal  arts  are  so  strongly  emphasized  in  all  the  programs  of 
the  School,  the  undergraduate  curriculum  leads  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree.  Specialization  in  the  individual  program  extends  only  to  the  selection 
of  fields  for  particular  emphasis. 


Study  and  Research 
In  the  District  of  Columbia 

The  student  of  government  and  international  affairs  at  The  American  Uni- 
versity enjoys  the  unique  opportunity  of  studying  in  the  living  educational 
laboratory  of  a  world  capital. 

In  addition,  the  research  aids  in  Washington  which  supplement  the  Univer- 
sity Library  are  unequalled.  As  a  result  of  Congressional  action  in  1892,  the 
federal  government  opened  important  study  resources  to  the  use  of  students  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  These  include  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  Na- 
tional Archives,  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  museums  and  specialized 
libraries.  The  University  maintains  libraries  on  both  the  uptown  and  down- 
town campuses. 


A  cooperative  attitude  exists  on  the  part  of  the  Congress,  administrative 
agencies,  and  officials  in  Washington  toward  faculty  and  students  of  The 
American  University,  making  possible  opportunities  in  field  and  laboratory 
work  in  the  political  and  administrative  sciences.  This  is  particularly  im- 
portant in  connection  with  the  intensive  area  seminars.  The  full-time  teaching 
staff  is  supplemented  by  part-time  instructors  chiefly  from  government  de- 
partments and  agencies  who  are  experts  in  both  theory  and  the  practice  of 
international  service.  Some  of  these  appear  as  lecturers  in  the  ordinary  courses 
and  seminars.  Others  give  courses  in  their  chosen  fields. 

A  special  feature  of  the  School  is  its  "coffee  hour".  Each  week  some  out- 
standing person  is  guest  of  the  School  in  the  lounge  and  speaks  informally 
to  the  students  and  faculty.  Once  a  month  such  a  guest  is  a  member  of  the 
School's  own  faculty.  Guests  from  outside  of  the  faculty  during  1961-62 
included  the  following: 

Chester  Bowles 

Special  Adviser  to  the  President  on  Asian,  African  and  Latin  American  Affairs 

Per  Jacobsson 

Managing  Director  and  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund 

H.  E.  Aziz  Ahmed 

Ambassador  of  Pakistan  to  the  United  States 

Adrian  Fisher 

Deputy  Director  of  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 

Joseph  Slater 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Education  and  Cultural  Affairs 

Harold  L.  Goodwin 

Special  Assistant  to  the  Administrator,  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration 

DiLLi  Raman  Regmi 

Former  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Nepal 

Mahmoud  Hoballah 

Director,  Islamic  Center,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Other  occasions  bring  other  guest  speakers.  In  some  instances  these  par- 
ticipate in  the  ordinary  courses,  with  such  sessions  thrown  open  to  the  re- 
mainder of  the  student  body.  Under  one  auspice  or  another,  the  following 
were  among  those  who  spoke  at  the  School  during  1961-62: 

Dean  Rusk 

Secretary  of  State 

Walt  W.  Rostow 

Counselor  and  Chairman  of  the  Policy  Planning  Council  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State 

Hugh  Latimer  Dryden 

Acting  Administrator  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
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Hans  J.  Morgenthau 

Professor  of  Political  Science,  Director  of  the  Center  of  the  Study  of  American 
Foreign  and  Military  Policy,  University  of  Chicago 

W.    AVERILL    HaRRIMAN 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs 

Wayne  Morse 

Senator  from  Oregon 

Hubert  Humphrey 
Senator  from  Minnesota 

R.  Sargent  Shriver 

Director,  The  Peace  Corps 

To  Washington  come  the  dignitaries  and  statesmen  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  to  represent  their  respective  countries.  In  this  dynamic  atmosphere 
the  student  sees  the  interaction  and  complexities  of  government  that  cannot 
be  recorded  in  a  text  book.  He  observes  and  studies  the  institutions  and 
forces  that  shape  and  execute  domestic  and  foreign  policies. 


Center  of  Diplomacy  and  Foreign  Policy 

In  1961  the  School  opened  a  Center  of  Diplomacy  and  Foreign  Policy, 
naming  as  its  first  Director,  the  Honorable  Loy  W.  Henderson,  Senior  Career 
Ambassador  of  the  Foreign  Service  and  former  Deputy  Undersecretary  of 
State  for  Administration.  This  was  made  possible  by  gifts  from  former  Senator 
William  Benton,  the  New  World  Foundation,  the  Civic  Education  Founda- 
tion, and  others. 

Initial  programs  of  the  Center  include  a  special  training  program  for  junior 
foreign  service  officers  of  other  nations  *  and  several  five-session  lecture- 
seminars  by  outstanding  personalities  in  the  international  scene.  Those  con- 
ducting such  lecture-seminars  during  the  Spring  Semester  1962  were: 

Hon.  George  Allen,  formerly  Director,  United  States  Information  Agency 
and  Ambassador  to  India  and  Iran:  International  Informational  Activities 

Hon.  Luther  Evans,  formerly  Director  General,  UNESCO,  and  Librarian  of 
Congress:  International  Cultural  Activities 

Prof.  Charles  Malik,  University  Professor,  formerly  President,  United  Nations 
General  Assembly,  and  Foreign  Minister,  Lebanon:  Philosophic  Issues  in 
World  Relations 


*  A  special  leaflet  describing  this  program  in  detail  is  available  on  request. 
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Degree  Requirements 


The  School  of  International  Service  offers  programs  leading  to  the  degrees 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Master  of  International  Service,  Master  of  Arts,  and 
(under  the  direction  of  the  Graduate  School)  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  In  these 
latter  two  the  options  are  offered  of  graduate  degrees  in  either  International 
Relations  and  Organization  or  Area  Studies. 

For  the  graduate  student  who  desires  a  career  overseas  or  with  an  inter- 
national organization,  the  program  looking  toward  the  degree  of  Master  of 
International  Service  provides  the  usual  channel. 

For  the  graduate  student  whose  interest  is  in  teaching,  research,  analysis 
of  problems  or  areas,  journalism,  or  in  the  subject  matter  without  reference 
to  a  career,  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  or  Doctor  of  Philosophy  are  usually 
preferred.  Those  preparing  for  college  or  university  teaching  will  normally 
take  the  disciplinary  degree  rather  than  a  degree  in  Area  Studies. 

Undergraduate  Degree 
Bachelor   of  Arts 

This  degree  requires  the  completion  of  a  minimum  of  126  hours  of  ap- 
proved course  work,  of  which  the  last  30  hours  must  be  completed  in 
residence.  A  student  must  take  the  Graduate  Record  Examination  during 
his  senior  year. 

The  general  requirements  (see  pp.  34-38)  and  the  special  requirements  of 
one  of  the  program  options  open  to  undergraduates  must  also  be  met. 

Students  whose  academic  average  at  any  time  falls  below  1 .4  *  must  expect 
to  show  adequate  reason  why  they  should  be  allowed  to  continue  in  the 
School.  A  cumulative  average  of  1 .4  in  courses  taken  at  The  American  Uni- 
versity is  also  expected  of  students  who  intend  to  qualify  for  graduation. 

Graduate  Degrees 
(See  Catalog  of  the  Graduate  School  for  details  of  general  regulations) 
Master  of  International   Service 

Course  Requirements:  The  normal  requirement  for  this  degree  is  a  mini- 
mum of  two  academic  years  of  full-time  study  in  one  of  six  graduate  pro- 
grams. (For  details,  see  pp.  40-52.)  A  maximum  of  fifteen  hours  of  under- 
graduate work  to  remove  deficiencies  may  be  included  in  the  sixty  hours 
which  make  up  the  usual  two-year  requirement. 

Students  who  have  already  satisfactorily  completed  the  School's  require- 
ments for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  should  be  able  to  obtain  the  degree  of 
Master  of  International  Service  in  one  further  academic  year.  However,  such 
a  student  should  obtain  careful  counselling  during  his  junior  and  senior  years, 
to  make  certain  that  all  prerequisites  are  included. 

*C=1;B=2;  A  =  3. 
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A  student  graduating  from  another  university  or  college  who  has  completed 
an  undergraduate  program  substantially  the  same  as  one  of  those  offered  by 
the  School  may  be  able  to  take  the  few  courses  in  which  he  is  deficient  during 
the  preceding  summer  session  at  The  American  University.  If  such  deficiencies 
can  thus  be  made  up,  he  may  then  satisfy  the  remaining  degree  requirements 
by  successful  completion  of  the  final  year  of  the  two-year  program. 

Written  Comprehensive  Examinations:  Examinations  in  three  approved 
fields  are  required.  (See  p.  16) 

Other  Requirements:  All  students  shall  demonstrate  the  capacity  for  sus- 
tained study  of  a  problem.  This  requirement  may  be  met  either  by  a  thesis 
(credited  as  three  to  six  hours)  or  by  completion  of  a  substantial  research 
paper  in  connection  with  one  of  the  courses  or  seminars.  This  paper  shall  be 
reviewed  by  a  committee  and  must  be  certified  by  them  as  qualitatively  ade- 
quate. An  approved  foreign  language  is  required. 

Master  of  Arts:  International  Relations  and  Organization 

Course  Requirements:  Minimum  of  30  hours  of  approved  graduate  work, 
three  to  six  of  which  may  be  in  Thesis  Seminar-International  Relations  and 
Organization.  A  thesis  is  required,  as  is  also  an  approved  foreign  language. 
(See  below,  under  Master  of  Arts:  Area  Studies,  for  list  of  such  languages. 
Certain  other  languages  may  be  approved  on  petition.) 

Written  Comprehensive  Examinations:  Examinations  in  three  approved 
fields  are  required.  (See  p.  15) 

Master  of  Arts:  Area  Studies  (See  pp.  57-58  for  further  details) 

Course  Requirements:  Minimum  of  30  hours  of  approved  graduate  work. 
A  thesis  (credited  as  three  to  six  hours)  is  optional.  Students  not  writing  a 
thesis  must  complete  two  seminars  requiring  substantial  research  papers. 
Each  of  these  research  papers  must  be  credited  wtih  a  grade  of  at  least  a  B. 

Written  Comprehensive  Examinations:  Examinations  in  three  approved 
fields  are  required,  (see  p.  16) 

Language  Requirement:  A  language  of  the  area  must  be  offered  as  a  tool. 
These  are  currently  defined  as  follows: 

Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe:  Russian 
Far  East:  Chinese,  Japanese,  Korean 

South  and  Southeast  Asia:  Hindi,  Urdu,  Bengali,  Burmese,  Thai,  Indone- 
sian 

Middle  East  and  North  Africa:  Arabic,  Turkish,  Iranian  (Farsi) 
Latin  America:  Spanish,  Portuguese 
Western  Europe:  French,  German,  Spanish,  Italian 
Africa  (South  of  the  Sahara):  Swahih,  Hausa,  French 

On  petition,  based  upon  the  relevance  of  the  language  to  the  student's 
graduate  program,  another  language  of  the  area  concerned  may  be  approved, 
e.g.,  Swedish,  for  Western  Europe,  if  the  thesis  is  based  upon  Swedish  sources. 
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Doctor  of  Philosophy:  International  Relations  and  Or<;anization 

Course  Requirements:  Minimum  of  66  hours  of  graduate  work,  exclusive 
of  the  dissertation  seminar,  at  least  30  of  which  must  be  completed  in  resi- 
dence at  The  American  University.  At  least  tifty-four  of  these  hours  must  be  in 
courses  and  seminars  relevant  to  the  students  comprehensive  examinations. 
A  minimum  of  18  hours  must  be  in  courses  open  only  to  graduate  students. 

Written  Comprehensive  Examinations:  Examinations  in  five  approved  fields 
are  required.  (See  p.  15) 

Other  Requirements:  Proficiency  examinations  in  two  approved  foreign  lan- 
guages, dissertation  and  oral  examination  on  dissertation.  If  the  student's 
total  program,  including  his  dissertation,  places  considerable  stress  upon 
quantitative  data,  statistics  may  be  approved  as  the  second  tool. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy:  Area  Studies  (See  pp.  57-58  for  further  details) 

Course  Requirements:  Minimum  of  66  hours  of  graduate  work,  at  least  30 
of  which  must  be  completed  in  residence  at  The  American  University.  At 
least  fifty-four  of  these  hours  must  be  in  courses  and  seminars  relevant  to  the 
student's  comprehensive  examinations.  A  minimum  of  18  hours  must  be  in 
courses  open  only  to  graduate  students. 

Written  Comprehensive  Examinations:  Examinations  in  five  approved  fields 
are  required  (See  p.  16) 

Other  Requirements:  Proficiency  examinations  in  two  languages,  disserta- 
tion, and  oral  examination  on  the  dissertation.  Of  the  two  languages,  at  least 
one  must  be  a  language  indigenous  to  the  area  (See  above).  The  other  will 
normally  be  either  a  second  language  of  the  area  or  a  language  with  a  sub- 
stantial body  of  literature  concerning  the  area.  If  the  student's  total  program, 
including  his  dissertation,  lays  considerable  stress  upon  quantitative  data, 
statistics  may  be  approved  as  the  second  tool. 

Comprehensive  Examinations 

Graduate  study  at  The  American  University  involves  much  more  than  pass- 
ing a  given  number  of  courses.  It  involves  overview  and  relational  thinking, 
synthesis  as  well  as  analysis.  At  some  time  not  earlier  than  the  semester 
during  which  his  course  work  will  be  completed,  a  graduate  student  must 
expect  to  take  a  series  of  written  comprehensive  examinations.  These  are 
offered  in  various  fields,  and  no  one  course  or  seminar  can  possibly  be  ade- 
quate preparation  for  a  given  field.  While  normally  a  student  will  concentrate 
his  course  work  in  the  fields  of  his  comprehensive  examinations,  such  courses 
are  technically  not  necessary  for  a  particular  examination,  nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  they  necessarily  adequate  for  a  given  comprehensive.  The  purpose 
of  such  examinations  is  to  test  powers  of  analysis,  synthesis,  and  bibliographi- 
cal competence  in  the  field  at  a  level  appropriate  to  the  graduate  degree 
sought. 

By  thoughtful  choice  of  fields,  a  graduate  student  may  focus  his  studies,  so 
as  to  give  free  play  to  almost  any  reasonable  interest  or  cluster  of  interests 
in  the  broad  spectrum  of  the  School's  scope. 
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Available  selections  for  the  several  degrees  are  as  follows: 

I  International  Relations  and  Organization 
Group  A.   General 

33.1  International  Organization  and  Administration 

33.2  International  Law 

33.3  Theories  of  International  Relations 

Group   B.    Special 

33.10     International  Communications 

33.20  The  United  Nations 

33.21  Regional  Organizations 

33.30  United  States  Diplomacy 

33.31  National  Security  Policy 

33.40  International  Relations — Western  Europe 

33.41  International  Relations — Eastern  Europe 

33.42  International  Relations — U.S.S.R. 

33.43  International  Relations — Middle  East  and  North  Africa 

33.44  International  Relations — Africa  (South  of  the  Sahara) 

33.45  International  Relations — Latin  America 

33.46  International  Relations — Far  East 

33.47  International  Relations — South  and  Southeast  Asia 

33.48  International  Relations — The  Commonwealth 

33.49  Contemporary  International  Relations 
33.60  Human  Aspects  of  International  Relations 

Group  C.   Related   Fields   From   Other   DiscijJines 

(See  lists  in  catalog  of  the  Graduate  School.  A  field  to  be  acceptable  must  be 
related  to  the  student's  total  program.) 

Master  of  Arts   in  International   Relations   and   Organization 

One  field  from  Group  A;  one  field  from  Group  A  or  B;  one  field  from 
Group  A,  B,  or  C. 

Doctor   of   Philosophy   in   International   Relations   and   Organization 

Two  fields  from  Group  A;  one  field  from  Group  B;  one  field  from  Group 
C;  one  field  from  Group  A,  B,  or  C. 
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II  Master  of  International  Service 

A.  Foreign  Service:  international  organization  and  administration;  United 
States  diplomacy  or  American  diplomatic  history;  an  approved  field  from 
Group  A,  B,  or  C.  A  student  from  another  nation  may,  if  he  chooses, 
substitute  one  of  fields  33.40 — 48  for  United  States  diplomacy  or  Ameri- 
can diplomatic  history. 

B.  Business  Representation  Overseas:  core  fields — international  economics  or 
economics  of  underdeveloped  areas  or  comparative  economic  systems  or 
international  business;  culture  area  analysis  or  an  area;  a  third  approved 
field  in  economics  or  business  which  may  be  from  among  the  core  fields. 

C.  Church  Missions:  comparative  religion;  an  area;  an  approved  third  field. 

D.  Overseas  Representation:  culture  area  analysis;  an  area;  international 
communications. 

E.  International  Administration:  international  organization  and  administra- 
tion; public  administration;  an  approved  third  field. 

F.  Overseas  Labor:  international  labor  problems;  history  of  the  labor  move- 
ment; an  approved  third  field. 

Ill  Area  Studies 
Master   of  Arts   in   Area   Studies 

( 1 )  A  general  comprehensive  in  the  area.  Successful  completion  of  the 
final  examination  in  the  integrated  area  study  seminar  will  be  ac- 
cepted in  lieu  of  the  area  comprehensive  examination  for  those  stu- 
dents who  have  taken  the  two  semester  integrated  seminar.  To 
qualify  for  this  exemption,  the  final  examination  in  the  seminar  must 
be  taken  within  one  calendar  year  of  the  date  the  comprehensive 
examinations  are  to  be  taken. 

(2)  A  special  field  within  the  area  (e.g.,  culture  area  analysis,  economics, 
government,  history,  international  relations,  literature,  or  certain 
other  fields,  by  petition) 

(3)  Either  a  second  special  field  within  the  area,  or  an  approved  field 
from  a  discipline  (not  specifically  area-connected) 

Doctor  of  Philosophy   in   Area   Studies 

( 1 )  A  general  comprehensive  in  the  area,  stressing  the  integrative  ele- 
ments. 

(2)  Three  approved  special  fields  within  the  area.  Fields  approved  are 
the  following  for  a  given  area:  international  relations,  history,  eco- 
nomics, literature,  government,  culture  area  analysis.  Other  fields 
such  as  the  fine  arts,  geography,  education,  religion,  philosophy  of 
a  given  area  may  be  approved  as  special  fields  on  petition  if  the 
subject  content  and  relevance  to  the  student's  total  program  warrant. 

(3)  An  approved  field  from  a  discipline  included  in  the  student's  pro- 
gram under  (2),  not  specifically  area-connected. 
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Admission  Requirements 

Requirements  for  admission  are  both  qualitative  and  quantitative.  Because 
of  the  exacting  standards  and  responsibiUties  of  those  engaged  in  overseas  as- 
signments and  the  importance  of  excellence  in  higher  education  in  general, 
candidates  seeking  admission  to  the  School  of  International  Service  are  ex- 
pected to  present  evidence  of  outstanding  academic  and  personal  qualifica- 
tions. 

Undergraduate  Students 

Students  may  apply  for  admission  to  any  session,  fall,  spring,  or  summer. 
Students  must  submit  official  transcripts  from  all  secondary  schools  and  under- 
graduate colleges  attended.  All  applicants  must  also  submit  a  non-refundable 
application  fee  of  $15.  Applicants  for  full-time  study  must  also  submit  a 
certification  of  medical  examination,  on  a  form  provided  by  the  University 
Admissions  Office,  and  a  photograph. 

Freshman   Standing 

Eligibility  for  admission  to  the  freshman  year  undergraduate  program  re- 
quires either  (a)  that  the  student  be  in  the  top  quarter  of  his  class  at  gradua- 
tion from  high  school,  or  (b)  that  he  obtain  a  rating  considerably  above  the 
average  among  those  taking  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  tests. 
This  latter  alternative  is  currently  set  at  a  minimum  of  600  in  the  Verbal  or 
Mathematics  Aptitude  Test,  or  in  the  relevant  achievement  tests.  Out  of  those 
eligible  under  (a)  and  (b)  eighty  only  are  selected  for  admission.  In  such  a 
selection  factors  other  than  purely  academic  are  considered,  such  as  leader- 
ship, character,  constructive  interests. 

Copies  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Bulletin  of  Information  for 
the  appropriate  test  may  be  secured  from  the  office  of  the  Board.  The  address 
is: 

College  Entrance  Examination  Board 

P.  O.  Box  592 

Princeton,  New  Jersey 

The  Bulletin  contains  rules  and  regulations  concerning  applications,  fees,  re- 
ports, rules  concerning  conduct  of  the  tests,  advice  to  candidates,  descriptions 
of  the  tests,  sample  questions  and  lists  of  examination  centers  and  dates  on 
which  the  tests  will  be  conducted.  A  copy  of  the  Bulletin  is  sent  routinely  to 
every  candidate  requesting  an  application  blank  for  the  tests. 

All  applications  and  fees  should  reach  the  appropriate  office  of  the  Board 
not  later  than  one  month  before  the  date  of  the  test  preferred. 

Students  satisfying  the  general  University  requirements  for  admission  (but 
not  the  higher  requirements  for  the  School  of  International  Service)  may  be 
permitted  to  register  in  one  of  the  other  schools  or  colleges.  They  may  transfer 
to  the  School  of  International  Service  upon  meeting  the  Advanced  Standing 
admission  requirements.  A  special  program  will  be  worked  out  for  them  on 
request  so  as  to  prevent  loss  of  time  by  such  transfer. 
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Advanced   Standing 

Open  to  graduates  of  college  transfer  programs  in  accredited  junior  colleges 
or  students  of  other  accredited  colleges  or  universities  who  wish  to  transfer  to 
the  School.  Applicants  must  have  maintained  a  B  average  for  the  academic 
year  (or  semester,  if  freshmen)  preceding  their  transfer  or  possess  a  total 
cumulative  B  average.  Subject  matter  deficiencies  may  require  additional 
course  work.  Some  adaptations  are  allowed  in  the  School's  required  program 
to  facilitate  such  transfer. 

A  student  enrolled  in  another  school  or  college  of  The  American  University 
must  also  meet  the  above  requirements  if  desirous  of  transferring  to  the  School 
of  International  Service.  Graduates  of  accredited  junior  colleges  may  transfer 
a  maximum  of  63  credit  hours. 

Graduate  Students 

Applicants  must  submit  official  transcripts  showing  receipt  of  a  bachelor's 
degree  from  an  accredited  four-year  college  or  university  and  showing  a  com- 
plete list  of  courses  taken.  Applicants  must  submit  a  non-refundable  applica- 
tion fee  of  $15. 

Admission  to  graduate  programs  from  an  undergraduate  college  requires 
that  the  student  shall  have  obtained  at  least  a  B  average  as  an  undergraduate 
in  a  relevant  major  at  an  accredited  institution.  A  "relevant"  major  is  defined 
as  a  minimum  of  24  hours  in  subjects  appropriate  to  the  degree  or  program 
selected.  An  "above  average"  rating  in  the  Graduate  Record  Examination, 
or  successful  graduate  work  in  another  accredited  institution  are  alternative 
channels  for  admission.  Students  otherwise  qualified  who  do  not  have  the  full 
24  hours  of  relevant  work  may  obtain  admission,  but  will  be  expected  to  take 
additional  course  work.  The  amount  of  such  work  is  normally  determined 
at  the  time  of  admission.  In  special  cases  of  mature  students,  subsequent  suc- 
cessful experience  in  a  relevant  field  may  be  substituted  for  the  B  average 
in  undergraduate  work.  Up  to  six  hours  of  relevant  graduate  work  is  trans- 
ferable from  other  institutions  for  the  M.A.  and  36  hours  for  the  Ph.D.* 

Admission  to  graduate  study  does  not  constitute  advancement  to  candidacy 
for  a  degree.  Application  for  candidacy  for  an  M.A.  degree  may  be  filed  after 
completion  of  12  semester  hours,  and  application  must  be  made  by  the  time 
]  8  semester  hours  have  been  completed.  A  grade  average  of  B  or  better  is  re- 
quired for  advancement  to  candidacy  for  the  M.A.  Candidacy  for  the  Master's 
degree  remains  valid  for  a  period  of  five  years,  provided  the  candidate  main- 
tains the  necessary  grade  average.  Application  for  candidacy  for  the  Ph.D. 
degree  may  be  filed  after  the  completion  of  12  hours  of  work  at  The  American 
University  beyond  the  course  hours  required  for  a  Master's  Degree,  and  must 
be  filed  no  later  than  the  semester  in  which  18  such  hours  are  completed. 
Applicants  must  have  a  better  than  B  average.  Transfer  credit  is  officially 
validated  at  the  time  of  advancement  to  candidacy.  Candidacy  for  the 
doctorate  remains  valid  for  a  period  of  seven  years,  provided  the  necessary 
grade  average  is  maintained. 

*  Additional  hours  of  such  non-residential  work  may  be  utilized  in  removing  under- 
graduate deficiencies. 
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General  Requirements 

For  most  of  the  programs,  certain  qualities  of  personality  (or  the  desire 
and  capacity  to  develop  them)  are  assumed.  A  student  applying  must  expect 
to  meet  standards  in  this  regard. 

Not  more  than  eighty  full-time  freshman  and  forty  full-time  graduate  stu- 
dents, candidates  for  the  Master  of  International  Service  degree,  will  be  ad- 
mitted to  any  single  year's  class.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to  give  an  appli- 
cant for  admission  a  prompt  answer  as  to  his  status. 

Full-time  graduate  students,  candidates  for  the  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  degrees,  and  part-time  students,  otherwise  qualified,  will  be 
admitted  within  the  educational  capacity  of  the  School.  The  over-all  ceiling 
for  full-time  students  at  all  levels  has  been  fixed  at  four  hundred  fifty. 

Non-Degree  Students 

A  student  who  does  not  plan  to  enroll  in  a  degree  program  at  The  American 
University  or  who  is  seeking  to  meet  qualitative  standards  for  graduate  ad- 
mission may  apply  for  admission  to  courses  for  which  he  has  the  necessary 
background  and  special  qualifications.  If  admitted,  his  enrollment  is  in  the 
Division  of  General  and  Special  Studies. 

A  student  who  later  establishes  his  eligibility  for  admission  to  a  degree 
program  may  use  a  limited  number  of  credits  earned  as  a  non-degree  student 
(not  more  than  30  hours  if  an  undergraduate  student  and  not  more  than  12 
hours  if  a  graduate  student)  to  meet  the  minimum  requirements  of  a  degree 
at  The  American  University.  A  non-degree  student  who  is  permitted  to  register 
for  more  than  10  hours  of  course  work  for  one  session  must  pay  the  tuition 
charged  to  full-time  undergraduate  students. 

Non-degree  students  (except  auditors,  who  receive  no  credit)  are  held  to 
the  same  standards  of  academic  performance  as  degree  students. 

Auditors 

Properly  qualified  students  may  be  admitted  to  auditor  status  for  study  in 
certain  specific  fields.  Such  students  will  receive  no  grade  or  credit  for  this 
work. 

Transfer  Credit 

A  student  who  wishes  to  take  courses  at  The  American  University  for  credit 
toward  the  requirements  of  a  degree  at  another  college  or  university  may  do 
so  by  presenting  a  statement  from  an  authorized  official  of  that  institution 
certifying  that  he  is  in  good  standing  and  that  the  credits  earned  at  The 
American  University  will  be  accepted  on  transfer. 

Foreign  Students 

Applications  for  admission  by  students  from  other  nations  will  be  con- 
sidered on  a  strictly  individual  basis. 

Foreign  students  meet  the  same  admission  requirements  as  all  other  stu- 
dents. Applicants  from  foreign  countries  must  also  submit  certification  of 
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ability  to  use  the  English  language  with  sufficient  facility  to  pursue  academic 
work  and  provide  certified  English  translations  of  all  foreign  credentials  and 
transcripts. 

Re-Admission 

A  full-time  student  who  has  not  been  in  attendance  for  one  or  more 
semesters,  and  who  wishes  to  re-enter  the  University,  must  submit  to  the 
Office  of  the  Director  of  Admissions  an  application  form  and  information 
about  his  activities  during  the  period  of  interruption.  If  the  student  has  at- 
tended another  college  or  university,  he  must  request  that  an  official  transcript 
be  forwarded  directly  to  the  Office  of  the  Director  of  Admissions.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  pay  the  application  fee  again  when  applying  for  re-admission. 

Part-Time  Students 

Part-time  undergraduate  students  are  admitted  to  the  School  of  International 
Service  only  on  transfer,  and  not  until  after  the  completion  of  54  hours  of 
work.  Pending  such  admission,  it  is  recommended  that  such  students  register 
in  one  of  the  University's  other  schools. 

Qualified  part-time  graduate  students  are  admitted  at  the  beginning  of  any 
semester  or  summer  session.  Every  effort  is  made  to  offer  them  adequate  pro- 
grams for  the  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degrees  in  both  Inter- 
national Relations  and  Organization  and  Area  Studies.  In  most  instances 
candidates  for  the  Master  of  International  Service  degree  must  expect  to 
spend  a  portion  of  their  study  as  full-time  students. 


Academic  Information 

Academic  Load 

A  full-time  undergraduate  student  may  register  for  12  to  18  credit  hours 
during  the  fall  or  spring  sessions.  Programs  in  excess  of  1 8  credit  hours  may 
be  approved  at  the  discretion  of  the  Dean  for  students  whose  cumulative  grade 
average  is  B  or  above. 

A  full-time  graduate  student  may  register  for  no  more  than  15  hours  of 
graduate  work  in  any  fall  or  spring  session. 

A  part-time  student  may  register  for  no  more  than  10  credit  hours  in  any 
fall  or  spring  session  if  an  undergraduate  or  for  no  more  than  6  credit  hours 
if  a  graduate. 

The  University  offers  a  comprehensive  program  of  undergraduate  and 
graduate  courses  in  the  day  during  two  five-week  summer  sessions,  and  in 
the  evening  during  an  eight-week  session.  There  are  also  some  ten-week 
courses  as  noted  in  the  text.  Summer  students  may  register  in  any  or  all  of 
these  sessions  for  either  day  or  evening  classes  or  a  combination  of  them. 

A  student  employed  in  outside  work  for  more  than  20  hours  a  week  must 
register  as  a  part-time  student. 
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Registration 

Registration  is  required  of  every  student  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester. 
Registration  may  be  completed  at  either  the  Uptown  Campus,  Massachusetts 
and  Nebraska  Avenues,  N.  W.,  or  at  the  Downtown  Center,  1901  F  Street, 
N.  W. 

Full-time  undergraduate  students  must  register  at  the  Uptown  Campus. 
Graduate,  part-time  undergraduate,  and  non-degree  students  may  register  at 
cither  location. 

Students  who  have  previously  enrolled  at  the  University  are  advised  to 
register  at  the  location  at  which  they  last  registered.  Otherwise,  their  regis- 
tration may  be  delayed  up  to  24  hours. 

Degree  students  and  non-degree  students  may  register  in  day  or  evening 
courses  or  in  a  combination  of  both. 

Late  Registration 

The  Dean  may  approve  the  registration  of  full-time  undergraduate  stu- 
dents as  late  as  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  classes  if  the  petitioner  ( 1 )  has 
been  enrolled  previously  in  the  University  (2)  can  show  satisfactory  cause 
for  the  delay,  and  (3)  is  in  good  standing.  After  the  second  full  week  of 
classes  students  may  register  as  auditors  only  with  the  permission  of  instruc- 
tors and  the  Dean. 

Graduate  students  must  request  permission  for  late  registration  from  the 
Dean  of  the  School,  and  non-degree  students  from  the  Office  of  the  Division 
of  General  and  Special  Studies. 

Class  Schedule 

Day  classes  ordinarily  meet  two  days  a  week  (Tuesdays  and  Thursdays) 
for  75  minutes  a  meeting. 

Evening  classes  ordinarily  meet  once  a  week  for  two  hours  and  20  min- 
utes a  meeting  or  twice  a  week  (Monday  and  Wednesday,  or  Tuesday  and 
Thursday)  for  one  hour  and  15  minutes  a  meeting. 

The  School  offers  a  number  of  intensive  seminars  in  both  international 
affairs  and  area  studies  which  meet  two  or  three  times  a  week  for  two  hours 
and  20  minutes  a  meeting. 

Some  day  and  evening  courses,  usually  those  involving  laboratory  or  studio 
work  or  other  irregularly  scheduled  activities  vary  from  these  schedules. 
Students  are  advised  to  note  carefully  in  the  Session  Bulletin  the  meeting 
times  and  locations  of  classes  in  which  they  enroll  in  order  to  avoid  mis- 
understandings. 

Residence  Requirements 

The  last  30  hours  of  course  work  for  any  degree  must  be  completed  in 
residence,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Master's  degree,  for  which  6  of  the  total 
hours  required  may  be  transferred  from  another  institution  with  the  approval 
of  the  department  of  specialization. 
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Reading  and  Research  Courses 

Qualified  degree  students  may  enroll  for  not  more  than  six  credit  hours  a 
session  in  individual  reading  or  research  courses.  Registration  for  such  course 
work  is  limited  to  undergraduate  students  who  have  completed  at  least  63 
hours  of  course  work  with  a  cumulative  average  of  1.5  or  better.  Such  work 
is  limited  to  graduate  students  who  have  completed  at  least  6  hours  of  grad- 
uate work  (for  reading  courses)  or  12  hours  of  graduate  work  (for  research 
courses)  with  an  average  grade  of  B  or  better. 

Undergraduate  students  may  apply  not  more  than  12  credit  hours  earned 
in  these  courses  toward  a  degree.  Graduate  students  may  apply  not  more 
than  9  credit  hours  of  reading  or  research  courses,  in-service  projects,  or 
institutes  toward  a  master's  degree  and  not  more  than  18  hours  toward  a 
doctor's  degree. 

Students  register  for  these  courses  during  the  regular  registration  periods. 
At  the  time  of  registration  they  must  secure  necessary  approvals  on  forms 
available  from  the  registrar  and  enter  on  the  registration  card  the  indicator 
number  (5. — 75.)  of  the  school  or  department  administering  the  course,  fol- 
lowed by  the  number  of  the  course  in  which  they  are  enrolling.  These  course 
numbers  are  as  follows: 

.390  Undergraduate  Reading  Course  (3) — must  be  completed  in  one 

session. 
.490  Undergraduate  Research  Course  (3) — must  be  completed  in  one 

session. 
.590  Graduate  Reading  Course  (3) — must  be  completed  in  one  session. 
.690  Graduate  Research  Course   (3-6) — must  be  completed  within  a 

period  of  one  calendar  year. 
.691   In-Service  Project  (3-9) — must  be  completed  within  a  period  of 

one  calendar  year. 
.099  Graduate  Study  (No  credit) — registration  must  be  renewed  each 
session.  This  type  of  registration  is  for  graduate  students  who 
have  completed  course  work  for  an  advanced  degree  and  who 
wish  to  continue  on  the  rolls  of  the  University  while  completing 
a  thesis,  case  study,  or  other  requirements. 

Veterans  and  Physical  Education 

Veterans  with  24  months  of  military  service  are  exempt  from  the  Physical 
Education  requirement  for  an  undergraduate  degree  and  may  receive  1  hour 
of  credit  for  each  6  months  of  service  up  to  a  4-hour  maximum.  This  credit 
is  validated  through  the  Admissions  Office  upon  presentation  of  a  record  of 
service  experience  such  as  a  certificate  of  honorable  discharge  or  a  certified 
statement  of  duty  performed. 

Regulations  Subject  to  Change 

TTie  University  reserves  the  right  to  change  the  regulations,  stated  in  this 
or  other  published  materials,  or  to  cancel  or  change  the  course  offerings  and 
schedules  given  in  this  announcement  at  any  time  without  notice. 
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Scholarships  and  Loans 


Undergraduate  Scholarships 

Each  year  the  University  offers  a  limited  number  of  scholarships  to  full- 
time  students.  To  qualify  for  consideration  the  applicant  must  ( 1 )  have  clear 
admission  status,  (2)  have  maintained  the  equivalent  of  a  B  average  or  bet- 
ter, (3)  rank  in  the  top  quarter  of  his  class,  and  (4)  give  evidence  of  finan- 
cial need.  In  general,  scholarships  are  awarded  to  applicants  whose  records 
give  promise  of  distinguished  academic  performance,  good  citizenship,  and 
acceptable  educational  objectives.  Inquiries  and  application  forms  should 
be  directed  to  The  Office  of  Admissions,  The  American  University,  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Nebraska  Avenues,  N.  W.,  Washington   16,  D.  C. 

General    University   Scholarships 

Fifteen  General  University  Scholarships  ranging  from  $800  to  $4000  are 
available,  the  stipends  of  which  are  awarded  at  the  rate  of  $200  to  $1000  a 
year.  These  scholarships,  assuming  superior  academic  achievement  on  the 
part  of  the  recipients,  are  renewable  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  four  years 
of  undergraduate  study. 


Ihe  Frederick  M.  Davenport  Chapel,  School  of  International  Service 
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National   Methodist   Scholarships 

National  Methodist  Scholarships  are  granted  upon  recommendation  of  the 
University  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  The  Methodist  Church.  These  schol- 
arships carry  an  annual  stipend  of  $500  and  may  not  be  held  for  more  than 
two  years.  Applicants  must  have  been  members  of  The  Methodist  Church 
for  at  least  one  year,  must  have  demonstrated  an  active  interest  in  the  work 
of  the  Church,  must  have  an  outstanding  academic  record  (upper  15%  of 
high  school  graduating  class),  and  must  have  financial  need.  The  Methodist 
Chaplain  serves  as  the  Methodist  Scholarship  officer. 

Meyer   Foundation   Scholarships 

These  scholarships  are  available  to  sons  and  daughters  of  career  employees 
of  municipal,  state,  or  federal  government  (including  armed  service  person- 
nel), and  are  renewable  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  four  years  of  undergrad- 
uate study.  Stipends  may  be  awarded  up  to  full  tuition. 

Mary   Graydon   Scholarships 

Several  Mary  Graydon  Scholarships  are  available  in  the  amount  of  $500 
each  year — with  preference  given  to  graduating  seniors  of  Greater  Metropoli- 
tan Washington  Area  high  schools.  These  scholarships  are  renewable  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  four  years  of  undergraduate  study. 

Special  Scholarships 
Missionary  Emergency   Fund 

Since  1950  the  Missionary  Emergency  Fund,  through  Mr.  R.  S.  Reynolds, 
Jr.,  has  been  giving  the  University  a  grant  for  scholarship  and  fellowship  aid 
for  missionaries  on  leave  or  for  persons  preparing  for  work  in  the  missionary 
field.  Stipends  may  be  awarded  up  to  full  tuition  and  are  renewable  for  four 
years. 

DeLong  Scholarship  Fund 

The  Charles  L.  and  Dora  C.  DeLong  Scholarship  Fund  is  the  gift  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  Dennett  Guthrie  and  friends,  named  for  the  father  and  mother 
of  Mrs.  Guthrie.  The  income  of  the  fund  is  to  be  used  to  assist  a  student, 
or  students,  worthy  and  qualified  for  scholarship  aid,  preferably  a  student  in 
the  School  of  International  Service. 

Applehy   Fund 

This  fund  supports  a  scholarship,  usually  full  tuition,  for  a  student  going 
into  missionary  service. 

Leon   M.    Ahhott   Scholarships 

These  scholarships  are  given  in  cooperation  with  the  Supreme  Council, 
Thirty-Third  Degree  of  the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite  of  Free- 
masonry for  the  Northern  Jurisdiction,  U.  S.  A.,  with  substantial  assistance 
from  the  Charles  E.  Culpeper  Foundation,  Inc. 
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Washington,   D.   C,   Scottish   Rite   Scholarships 

One  full-tuition  and  two  half-tuition  scholarships  have  been  given  by  the 
Scottish  Rite  Bodies  in  the  Valley  of  Washington,  for  the  Southern  Jurisdic- 
tion. U.S.A. 

AFL-CIO   Scholarships 

The  AFL-CIO  has  underwritten  a  number  of  scholarships  for  individuals 
chosen  from  the  labor  movement  for  work  in  the  international  labor  field. 

American   Peace   Society  Scholarship 

This  scholarship  is  for  a  maximum  of  $400  annually  and  is  renewable. 

R.    N.   Davis   Scholarship 

This  scholarship  is  for  a  political  science  or  international  service  student. 
It  is  for  a  maximum  of  $500  annually  and  is  renewable. 

Bohumil  Kraus   Scholarship 

This  scholarship  is  for  $500  a  year  and  is  renewable. 


Graduate  Fellowships  and  Scholarships 

The  following  graduate  awards  are  available.  To  qualify  for  consideration, 
an  applicant  must:  (1)  have  at  least  a  "B"  average  in  previous  college  and 
university  study;  (2)  be  admitted  as  a  full-time  degree  student;  and  (3)  have 
submitted  a  Scholarship  Application  and  supporting  recommendations  to  the 
Office  of  the  Graduate  Dean  no  later  than  March  1  (except  as  otherwise 
noted).  Appointments  are  ordinarily  announced  by  the  University  by  April  1. 

Graduate   Assistantships 

At  $2,000  plus  full  tuition — require  academic  duties  for  20  hours  per  week. 

Teaching  Assistantships 

These  are  available,  with  stipends  of  varying  amounts,  in  certain  Schools 
and  Departments.  Application  should  be  made  directly  to  the  Dean  or  Chair- 
man of  the  School  or  Department  in  which  the  student  desires  to  study. 
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Massey   Foundation   Fellowships 

At  $1,000  to  $2,500 — primarily  for  Canadian  citizens. 

Cokesbury  Awards 

At  $500  to  $2,500 — for  Methodists  who  are  U.  S.  citizens  choosing  a  career 
in  college  teaching. 

Reynolds   Fellowships 

For  a  person  training  for  missionary  service.  Carries  a  stipend  up  to  $2,000. 

Gustavus   Swift  Fellowships 

For  graduates  of  the  Garrett  Biblical  Institute.  Carries  stipends  from  $1,000 
to  $3,500. 

Washington  Semester   Scholarships 

Open  only  to  former  Washington  Semester  students.  Carries  full-tuition 
for  five  courses. 

Area  Study  Fellowships 

At  $2,000  plus  $400  for  each  dependent — for  those  seeking  a  Ph.D.  in 
South  and  Southeast  Asia  studies,  under  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act.    (1962-65) 

Language-Area  Fellowships 

These  are  awarded  under  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  and  are  ten- 
able at  the  University  in  several  foreign  areas  and  languages.  (Application 
deadline  is  February  15) 

Collier   Alumni   Scholarship 

At  $800 — applicant  nominated  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  The  Ameri- 
can University  Alumni  Association. 

Zonta   Club  Fellowships 

At  $400 — for  a  woman  preparing  for  a  career  in  a  profession. 

Hall   of  Nations   Scholarships 

At  half-tuition  for  a  year  or  full-tuition  for  a  non-summer  semester — for 
foreign  students. 

Harvard   University  Reciprocal   Scholarship 

Carrying  full-tuition  for  summer  study  at  Harvard,  and  open  only  to  grad- 
uating seniors  and  graduate  students  of  The  American  University. 

In  addition,  smaller  graduate  student  assistantships  are  available  to  stu- 
dents in  the  School  of  International  Service  in  varying  amounts.  Recipients 
are  normally  assigned  to  a  professor  and  are  expected  to  perform  such  ad- 
ministrative and  academic  duties  as  may  be  required.  Applications  for  these 
assistantships  should  be  made  directly  to  the  School  of  International  Serv- 
ice, and  though  desirable,  need  not  be  made  by  the  normal  March  1  deadline. 
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Student  Loan  Programs 
University   Loans 

The  American  University  is  prepared  to  lend  students  limited  amounts  of 
money  to  meet  their  educational  obligations.  Loans  range  from  small  short- 
term  emergency  loans  carrying  no  interest  charges  to  long-term  loans  of  a 
maximum  equal  to  a  semester's  full-tuition  which  carry  interest  charges. 

Full-time  students  in  good  academic  standing,  who  demonstrate  financial 
need,  are  eligible  for  University  Loans  after  satisfactorily  completing  one 
semester  at  the  University.  However,  high  school  or  preparatory  school  stu- 
dents and  transfer  students  are  eligible  for  National  Defense  Education  Act 
Loans  beginning  with  their  first  semester  at  the  University. 

National   Defense  Education   Act   Loans 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  a  student  may  borrow  for  college  ex- 
penses up  to  $1000  during  any  one  year  and  up  to  $5000  during  his  entire 
course  in  higher  education. 

The  borrower  must  be  a  full-time  undergraduate  or  graduate  student  in 
need  of  the  amount  of  his  loan  to  pursue  his  education,  and.  in  the  opinion 
of  the  University,  must  be  capable  of  maintaining  good  standing  in  his 
courses  of  study.  Special  consideration  is  given  to  superior  students  who 
express  a  desire  to  teach  in  elementary  or  secondary  schools  and  whose 
academic  background  indicates  a  superior  capacity  or  preparation  in  science, 
mathematics,  engineering,  or  a  modern  foreign  language. 

Repayment  of  the  loan  must  be  completed  within  a  ten-year  period,  such 
period  to  commence,  one  year  after  the  borrower  ceases  to  be  a  full-time 
student.  No  interest  on  the  student  loan  may  accrue  prior  to  the  beginning 
of  the  repayment  schedule,  and  interest  thereafter  is  to  be  paid  at  the  rate 
of  3  per  cent  per  annum.  The  borrower's  obligation  to  repay  his  loan  is  to 
be  canceled  in  the  event  of  his  death  or  permanent  or  total  disability.  Up 
to  50  per  cent  of  his  loan  (plus  interest)  may  be  canceled  in  the  event  the 
borrower  becomes  a  full-time  teacher  in  a  public  elementary  or  secondary 
school.  Such  cancellation  is  to  be  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent  a  year  up  to  5 
years. 

The  applicant  must  comply  with  the  following. 

1 .  He  must  have  been  accepted  for  admissipn  to  the  University. 

2.  He  must  complete  application  for  the  loan. 

3.  He  must  appear  for  a  personal  interview  before  the  Student  Loan  Board. 

If  his  application  for  loan  is  approved  the  student  may,  at  the  time  of 
matriculation,  draw  upon  the  funds  encumbered  in  his  name. 

Inquiries  about  University  Loans  and  National  Defense  Education  Act 
Loans  should  be  addressed  to  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Students,  The  Ameri- 
can University,  Massachusetts  and  Nebraska  Avenues,  N.  W.,  Washington  16, 
D.  C.  Application  forms  will  be  sent  on  request. 
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The  Methodist   Student   Loan  Fund 

The  Board  of  Education  of  The  Methodist  Church  in  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
maintains  a  national  student  loan  fund  for  qualified  Methodist  students. 
These  loans  bear  1  per  cent  interest  until  the  student  leaves  college.  There- 
after the  interest  rate  is  3  per  cent  until  repaid. 

Inquiries  about  the  Methodist  Student  Loan  Fund  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Methodist  Chaplain,  The  American  University,  Massachusetts  and  Ne- 
braska Avenues,  N.W.,  Washington  16,  D.  C. 


Endowment  Funds 

The  Methodist  Church,  through  action  of  its  General  Conference  in  1956, 
authorized  the  creation  of  a  $500,000  endowment  fund  for  the  School  of 
International  Service. 

The  Walter  W.  Van  Kirk  Memorial  Library  Fund.  The  Methodist 
Church  has  provided  a  fund  of  $20,000  in  recognition  of  Walter  W.  Van 
Kirk's  distinguished  service  to  The  Church  and  the  Nation  in  the  field  of 
international  affairs. 

Professorship  in  American  Studies.  The  Trustees  of  the  Scottish  Rite 
Foundation,  Inc.,  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Thirty-Third  Degree,  Ancient 
and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite  of  Freemasonry,  Southern  Jurisdiction,  United 
States  of  America,  has  for  a  number  of  years  presented  a  gift  of  $10,000  an- 
nually to  The  American  University  to  underwrite  a  professorship  in  Ameri- 
can Studies.  The  purpose  of  this  professorship  is  to  provide  for  the  student 
at  the  undergraduate  level  a  firm  foundation  in  both  the  practical  and  the 
philosophic  and  religious  underpinnings  of  America's  liberty  including  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state,  its  individualism  and  democracy,  and  the  values  of 
the  free  Hebrew-Christian  tradition.  (Present  incumbent:  Ralph  H.  Gabriel). 

Lectureship  in  Southern  Asia  Studies.  The  Methodist  Church  in  South- 
em  Asia,  upon  its  Centennial  in  1956,  presented  a  gift  of  $20,800  to  The 
American  University  for  the  establishment  of  a  lectureship  in  Southern  Asia 
Studies.  The  income  of  this  fund  will  be  applied  towards  this  lectureship. 
(Present  incumbent:  Charles  H.  Heimsath). 

Program  in  International  Labor.  Gifts  and  pledges  from  various  labor 
unions,  business  firms,  foundations,  and  individuals,  amounting  in  all  to  over 
$100,000  have  assured  a  program,  including  the  first  five  years  of  a  profes- 
sorship, in  overseas  and  international  labor.  (Present  incumbents:  Philip  M. 
Kaiser  (on  leave),  Oliver  Peterson). 

Professorship  in  Christianity  and  International  Affairs.  An  annual 
gift  of  $15,000  from  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.  has 
been  pledged  for  a  professorship  relating  Christianity  and  international  affairs. 
(Incumbents,  1961-62:  Charles  H.  Malik;  1962—:  William  Yandell  Elliott). 

Professorship  in  International  Law.  An  endowment  from  the  Rebecca 
Grazier  Fund  is  designated  for  a  professorship  in  international  law.  (Present 
incumbent:  Lawrence  W.  Wadsworth,  Jr.). 
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Student  Activities 

The  opportunity  to  assume  important  responsibilities  and  authority  in  con- 
ducting co-curricular  activities  is  afforded  to  all  students  at  The  American 
University.  Self-government  gives  students  the  enjoyment  and  the  privilege 
of  planning  and  managing  their  own  affairs  through  elected  representatives  of 
the  College  Council  of  the  American  University  Student  Association. 

Honorary   and    Professional   Societies 

One  of  the  most  satisfying  achievements  any  student  can  experience  during 
his  university  career  is  election  to  one  or  more  honorary  or  professional 
societies.  There  are  sixteen  national  honorary  organizations  and  three  local 
honorary  societies  at  The  American  University. 

Political   Science   Honorary   Fraternity 

Beta  Psi  Chapter  of  Pi  Sigma  Alpha,  national  political  science  honorary 
fraternity,  was  chartered  at  The  American  University  in  1955.  Undergraduates 
with  junior  standing  with  a  "B"  average  and  graduate  students  with  better  than 
a  "B"  average  and  a  minimum  of  12  semester  hours  of  courses  in  govern- 
ment, public  administration,  and  international  relations  are  eligible  for  election 
to  membership  in  the  fraternity.  Pi  Sigma  Alpha  sponsors  public  lectures  in 
the  field  of  government  and  public  administration  and  other  projects.  It  is  an 
especially  important  organization  for  the  graduate  student  of  the  School. 


School  of  International  Service  Activities 

The  School  has  its  own  undergraduate  and  graduate  student  organizations 
subsidiary  to  the  all-University  College  Council.  An  elected  Student-Faculty 
Committee,  composed  of  two  representatives  of  each  of  the  undergraduate 
classes,  performs  an  important  function  as  a  liaison  and  action  committee  in 
coordinating  and  developing  matters  of  mutual  concern  to  students,  faculty, 
and  administration.  The  committee  occupies  a  key  role  in  the  planning  of 
certain  annual  School  events  such  as  the  fall  mountain  climb,  the  spring 
picnic,  and  the  all-School  dinner  held  toward  the  end  of  the  academic  year. 
The  committee  assists  in  the  preparation  of  the  agenda  for  student  body  meet- 
ings and  takes  an  active  part  in  leading  and  organizing  the  discussion  of  stu- 
dent topics  of  interest. 

The  International  Relations  Club  and  the  Pan-Ethnon  Society  are  closely 
related  to  the  School.  They  alternate  as  hosts  for  the  regular  Wednesday 
afternoon  coflfee  hours  and  hold  a  number  of  other  meetings  with  outside 
speakers.  They  also  sponsor  embassy  visits  and  other  trips.  Many  students 
are  active  in  similar  related  University  organizations  such  as  the  French  Club, 
German  Club,  Russian  Club  and  Spanish  Club. 

For  additional  information  on  student  activities  and  student  services,  see 
the  General  Information  Bulletin. 
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Awards 

Several  annual  awards  have  been  established  for  which  students  in  the 
School  of  International  Service  are  eUgible. 

Alan  M.   Bronner  Memorial  Award 

This  award  was  established  in  1961  by  friends  and  associates  of  the  late 
Alan  M.  Bronner,  one  of  the  most  outstanding  and  best  loved  students  in 
the  life  of  the  School.  The  award  is  co-sponsored  by  the  School  of  Interna- 
tional Service  and  Pi  Gamma  Mu  and  is  awarded  for  distinction  in  interna- 
tional cultural  and  political  studies. 

Pitman   B.  Potter  Medal 

This  award  medal  was  established  in  1960  as  a  tribute  to  Dr.  Pitman  B. 
Potter,  former  Professor  of  International  Law  at  The  American  University, 
who  has  distinguished  himself  widely  as  an  outstanding  and  scholarly  con- 
tributor to  the  study  of  International  Law  and  Organization.  The  award  is 
given  each  year  to  that  student,  undergraduate  or  graduate,  who  is  distin- 
guished for  outstanding  excellence  in  the  field  of  International  Law  and 
Organization. 

Benoy  Kumar   Sarkar   Memorial   Prize 

In  1962,  through  the  support  of  the  Taraknath  Das  Foundation,  the  Ameri- 
can University  initiated  an  annual  award  to  the  student  submitting  a  superior 
original  work  dealing  with  any  aspect  of  the  civilizations  of  South  and  South- 
east Asia.  Undergraduate  or  graduate  students  are  eligible  for  the  award  after 
submitting,  normally,  a  written  essay,  thesis,  or  dissertation  on  a  subject  in- 
volving new  research  and  original  thought  relating  to  any  discipline  in  the 
social  sciences,  humanities,  fine  arts  or  natural  sciences. 

Frank  Willis   Scotton   Award 

This  award  is  made  annually  to  the  student  who  is  considered  to  be  the  most 
outstanding  member  of  the  graduating  class  of  the  School  of  Internationa] 
Service.  The  award  commemorates  Frank  Willis  Scotton  who  was  killed  in 
World  War  II  in  the  service  of  his  country  and  who  is  the  father  of  a  former 
student  in  the  School  of  International  Service. 
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The  Schoors  Programs 

I  General  Education 

II  Education  for  Overseas 

(A)  The  Foreign   Service 

(B)  Business   Representation  Overseas 

(C)  Church  Missions 

(D)  Overseas  Representation 

(E)  International  Administration 

(F)  Overseas  and   International  Labor 

III  The  Study  of  International  Relations  (Program  G) 

IV  The  Study  of  Foreign  Areas  (Program  H) 
V  The  Development  of  Nations  (Program  I) 
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I.  General  Education 

Elements  Common  to  All  Programs 

Every  student  *,  both  undergraduate  and  graduate,  whether  or  not  he  is 
preparing  for  an  overseas  career,  is  required  to  include  in  his  program  certain 
courses  and  experiences  looi«:ing  toward  the  achievement  of  the  four  objectives 
underlying  the  philosophy  of  the  School.  No  waivers  are  granted,  except  as 
specified  below. 

I'ncler8tan<ling   the   Other   Culture 

The  understanding  of  peoples  with  backgrounds  different  from  one's  own 
is  important  to  a  person  regardless  of  where  he  finds  himself.  It  is  absolutely 
central  to  success  in  an  overseas  career.  The  attitude  a  person  holds  toward 
the  nationals  of  another  country  must  be  understanding.  It  must  be  apprecia- 
tive. Moreover  that  quality  of  understanding  and  appreciation  should,  so  far 
as  possible,  be  attained  quickly  as  well  as  skillfully.  The  term  best  describing 
this  cluster  of  characteristics  is  "cultural  empathy."  Obviously  qualities  of  a 
man's  personality  play  an  important  role  in  this  regard,  but  much  may  be 
acquired. 

At  the  undergraduate  level  the  School  relics  initially  upon  a  three-hour, 
two-year  course,  required  of  all  freshmen  and  sophomores,  known  as  Human 
Behavior.  This  course  covers  and  interrelates  the  aspects  of  psychology,  social 
psychology,  cultural  anthropology,  and  sociology  necessary  for  understanding 
the  main  factors  in  human  behavior  today.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  topics 
such  as  the  elements  common  to  all  cultures,  group  behavior,  motivation, 
the  process  of  cultural  change,  conflict  of  cultures  and  other  cross-cultural 
relations. 

Orientation  toward,  or  practice  in,  cultural  empathy  is  an  obvious  objective 
in  a  number  of  other  required  undergraduate  courses  (notably  Backgrounds 
of  Civilization),  the  various  'area'  courses,  foreign  language  study,  and  the 
many  courses  of  a  comparative  nature  in  the  various  programs.  Internships 
and  projects  offer  other  opportunities.  The  American  University  ranks  high 
in  the  Nation  in  the  percentage  of  its  student  body  from  other  countries.  The 
School  of  International  Service  in  turn  has  the  highest  percentage  of  such 
students  of  any  of  the  University's  constituent  units.  These  foreign  students 
themselves  constitute  a  most  valued  "resource"  in  the  experience  and  educa- 
tion of  those  from  the  United  States.  All  in  all.  a  graduate  of  the  School  should 
find  himself  well-equipped,  through  attitude  and  skills,  to  adjust  quickly  and 
successfully  to  whatever  the  environment  in  which  he  finds  himself,  whether 
it  be  the  United  States  or  overseas. 


*  Except  candidates  for  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  International 
Relations  and  Organization  or  Area  Studies,  the  requirements  for  which  are  descrihed 
in  the  statements  concerning  programs  G  and  H.  (see  pp.  56  and  58) 
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At  the  graduate  level,  heavy  reliance  in  attaining  this  objective  is  placed 
upon  the  course  in  Cultural  Analysis,  required  of  all  candidates  for  the 
Master  of  International  Service  degree  who  do  not  offer  its  equivalent  on 
admission.  This  seminar  will  center  upon  the  elements  common  to  all  cultures, 
upon  skills  in  identification  of  the  peculiarities  of  and  interrelations  within 
particular  cultures  and  upon  analyses  of  cross-cultural  situations.  In  so  far 
as  'area'  and  comparative  courses  are  included  in  a  graduate  student's  pro- 
gram, these  will  be  helpful  in  the  same  regard. 

In  many  of  the  programs  the  students  look  forward  to  becoming  'opera- 
tors' as  well  as  observers  in  a  foreign  culture.  In  these  programs,  considerable 
emphasis  is  laid  upon  a  sense  of  politics  and  upon  skills  in  effective  institu- 
tion building  and  bringing  about  social  change. 

An   Understanding   of  American   Civilization 

Among  the  greatest  handicaps  of  many  Americans  is  a  lack  of  "a  whole- 
some pride  in  representing  all  that  is  best  in  the  United  States."  This  in  turn 
arises  in  large  measure  from  failure  to  know  what  that  "best"  is — what  are 
our  traditions,  our  institutions,  our  heritage,  our  ideals  and  ideas.  Most  Ameri- 
cans not  only  take  these  for  granted,  but  they  also  too  often  do  not  even 
understand  in  depth  what  the  ideas  and  ideals  are  and  how  they  came  to  be. 
The  School  is  determined  that  its  students,  both  undergraduate  and  graduate, 
shall  receive  a  firm  foundation  in  both  the  practical  and  the  philosophic  and 
religious  underpinnings  of  American  liberty,  its  individualism  and  democracy, 
and  the  values  of  its  free  Hebrew-Christian  tradition. 

At  the  undergraduate  level  a  three-hour,  two-year  course  in  American 
Civilization  is  required  of  all  freshmen  and  sophomores.  The  first  year  is 
spent  in  reading  and  discussing  a  series  of  exciting  and  challenging  books, 
each  dealing  with  some  one  aspect  of  the  contemporary  United  States — its 
peoples,  government,  law,  business  economy,  religion,  art,  music,  literature, 
science  and  technology,  social  life  and  family  life.  During  the  second  year, 
certain  of  these  subjects  are  selected  for  more  systematic  study  in  greater 
depth,  historical  and  otherwise.  The  ideas  and  ideals  that  have  made  this 
nation  are  especially  stressed. 

Further  opportunity  for  understanding  American  institutions  is  afforded 
in  the  numerous  'comparative'  courses — government,  business  organization, 
religion,  etc. — which  are  included  in  the  programs  of  the  upper  class  years. 

Graduate  students  entering  from  other  institutions  who  are  candidates  for 
the  degree  of  Master  of  International  Service  will  almost  certainly  have  in- 
cluded systematic  study  of  one  or  more  aspects  of  American  civilization  in 
their  undergraduate  programs.  Each  such  student  has  the  option  of  waiver 
examination  or  of  completing  satisfactorily  the  course  33.604  Civilization  of 
the  United  States. 
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Ahility  to   Comniunirate.    including   Mastery   of   a   Foreign   Language 

All  graduate  and  undergraduate  students  arc  required  to  demonstrate  the 
ability  to  speak  and/or  read  at  least  one  modern  language  in  addition  to  their 
native  tongue  *.  This  requirement  may  be  satisfied  by  examination,  but  for 
those  who  wish  formal  instruction,  opportunity  is  offered  undergraduates  to 
obtain  credit  for  course  work  at  the  University.  This  is  usually  largely  con- 
centrated in  the  junior  year  because  of  its  relationship  to  area  study,  but  may 
be  taken  earlier.  Instruction  is  by  the  audio-oral  method. 

Similar  facilities  are  available  for  graduate  students.  Under  certain  cir- 
cumstances such  language  work  may  count  for  formal  credit  toward  the  first 
year  of  a  two-year  Master  of  International  Service  program. 

Ability  to  communicate  implies  also  the  ability  to  write  clearly  and  to  speak 
eff'ectively.  Writing  ability  on  the  part  of  undergraduates  in  all  programs  will 
be  tested  by  examination  normally  during  the  student's  junior  year.  Oral  skills, 
required  in  Programs  A-F,  may  be  demonstrated  either  by  completion  of 
course  67.313  Contemporary  Speech  Problems,  membership  on  the  Univer- 
sity's debate  team,  or  through  a  waiver  examination  consisting  in  part  of  an 
actual  presentation  before  a  panel  of  examiners.  Candidates  for  the  Master 
of  International  Service  degree  whose  undergraduate  record  does  not  demon- 
strate a  similar  capacity  to  write  clearly  and  speak  eflfectively  must  pass 
similar  examinations. 

Students  wishing  to  satisfy  the  undergraduate  or  Master  of  International 
Service  language  requirement  by  examination  rather  than  by  course  work  will 
take  the  final  examination  given  at  the  end  of  the  second  semester  of  one  of 
the  intensive  language  courses.  Equivalent  examinations  will  be  offered  in 
other  languages.  Students  offering  a  foreign  language  as  a  tool  for  a  master's 
degree  may  take  either  this  examination  or  one  more  directly  bearing  upon 
use  of  the  language  as  a  research  tool.  Candidates  for  the  doctorate  shall  take 
an  examination  of  the  latter  type. 

A   Satisfying   Personal   Philosophy 

While  the  School  by  its  foundation  and  its  major  approach  is  committed 
to  ecumenical  Christianity  and  an  emphasis  upon  both  the  religious  and  the 
political  liberty  of  the  Protestant  tradition  and  while  it  believes  that  a  personal 
philosophy  so  grounded  is  most  likely  to  be  satisfying  and  adequate,  it  neither 
practices  indoctrination  nor  does  it  impose  any  dogmatic  tests  upon  its 
graduates. 

Nevertheless  the  need  for  a  satisfying  personal  philosophy  is  great,  es- 
pecially for  those  who  would  live  in  strange  and  unfamiliar  surroundings. 
Accordingly,  the  School  from  the  very  outset  of  a  student's  course  desires  to 
confront  him  with  the  overriding  importance  of  his  finding  such  a  philosophy. 
What  it  is,  or  what  it  is  to  become,  is  for  the  student  to  work  out  in  an 


*  The  degree  of  mastery  required  may  vary  somewhat  with  the  language.  Non-Euro- 
pean languages  present  special  difficulties.  For  students  from  other  cultures,  English  may 
be  offered  as  a  foreign  language. 
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atmosphere  of  complete  freedom.  The  responsibihties  of  the  University  he 
in  the  confrontation  mentioned,  plus  assistance  to  the  student  in  the  identifica- 
tion of  questions  to  which  he  must  find  an  answer,  if  he  would  achieve  a  per- 
sonal philosophy.  These  lie  chiefly  in  the  fields  of  value,  ethics,  and  religion 
— that  is  to  say,  in  the  meaning  of  life  itself. 

To  this  end,  all  freshmen  in  the  School  are  required  to  register  for  the 
special  sections  in  English  Composition,  in  which  the  works  read  and  the 
themes  written  deal  with  these  great  questions.  Meetings  with  the  instructor 
are  in  small  groups,  so  that  opportunities  for  genuine  individual  expression 
are  offered.  This  is  an  adaptation  of  the  freshman  English  program  of  Haver- 
ford  College,  which  has  been  so  remarkably  successful. 

A  required  freshman  course  in  Backgrounds  of  Civilization  lays  consider- 
able stress  upon  the  emergence  of  values  in  non-Western  as  well  as  Western 
cultures. 

All  sophomores  during  their  second  semester  are  required  to  register  for  a 
special  three-hour,  one-semester  course  in  philosophy  which  builds  upon  the 
student's  freshman  year  and  carries  further  the  identification  and  systemati- 
zation  of  values. 

Philosophical,  religious,  and  ethical  elements  will  naturally  occur  and  recur 
in  numerous  subsequent  courses.  Those  in  political  theory  and  area  deserve 
special  mention.  Eventually  the  School  hopes  through  counseling  to  render 
the  student  continuously  aware  of  the  importance  of  norms  throughout  his 
four  years. 

For  the  graduate  student,  the  problem  of  evolving  a  personal  philosophy 
may  well  be  already  solved.  To  him,  questions  of  value  appear  in  a  larger 
setting — that  of  society  itself.  It  is  therefore  fitting  that  those  graduate  stu- 
dents who  plan  an  overseas  career  shall  think  through  the  role  of  values  in 
government,  business,  international  relations,  and  social  institutions  generally. 
A  three-hour,  one-semester  seminar  in  Social  Philosophy  is  required  of  all 
such  students.  For  those  more  specifically  concerned  with  foreign  policy 
formulation  a  course  in  Values  and  Objectives  in  Foreign  Policy  is  offered. 

Other  Requirements 

a.  Geography.  A  special  four-hour,  one-semester  laboratory  course  in  Basic 
Geography  may  also  be  used  as  partial  fulfillment  of  the  University's 
science  requirement.  Alternative  courses  in  geography  are  available, 
but  are  not  also  acceptable  for  the  aforesaid  science  requirements. 

b.  Science  and  Mathematics.  Students  taking  the  Basic  Geography  labora- 
tory course  must  take  either  an  additional  two  courses  in  non-laboratory 
science,  of  which  three  hours  may  be  mathematics,  or  may  be  allowed 
to  satisfy  the  science  requirement  by  an  additional  four  hours  of  a  related 
laboratory  science.  Students  using  a  non-laboratory  course  to  satisfy 
the  geography  requirement  must  take  either  eight  hours  of  a  laboratory 
science  or  nine  hours  of  non-laboratory  science  and  mathematics  or  an 
acceptable  combination. 

c.  World  Politics.  Three  hours,  one  semester. 

d.  Physical  Education.  One  hour,  four  semesters.  Freshman  and  sophomore 
years. 
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f. 


Economics.  One  semester.  One  or  more  additional  semesters  in  most 
programs.   Special  sections  are  organized  for  School  of   International 
Service  students  and  other  students  able  to  progress  at  a  rapid  rate  and 
also  desiring  a  greater  emphasis  upon  international  economics. 
Oral  Presentation  (see  p.  36) 


Overseas   Study  and    Experience 

While  overseas  study  or  experience  is  a  prerequisite  to  a  degree  only  in 
Program  D  (see  pp.  47-48),  it  is  strongly  recommended  for  all  of  the  pro- 
grams. Under  these  circumstances,  the  School  stands  ready  to  consider 
appropriate  modifications  of  its  detailed  curricular  requirements,  if  by  so 
doing  a  student  would  find  it  possible  to  spend  a  summer,  a  semester,  or  even 
a  year  in  substantially  equivalent  study  abroad. 

Summary 

Under  the  general  requirements  as  stated,  freshmen  will  normally  find 
themselves  taking  the  following  program: 


First  Semester 

29.100  Backgrounds  of  Civiliza- 
tion (special  section)  (3) 
65.110  Human  Behavior  (3) 
33.100  American  Civilization  (3) 

23.100  English  (special  section)  (3) 
33.200  Introduction  to 

World  Politics  (3) 

49.101  Physical  Education  (1) 


Second  Semester 

29.101    Backgrounds  of  Civiliza- 
tion (special  section)  (3) 
65.111    Human  Behavior  (3) 
33.101    American  Civilization  (3) 

23.101  English  (special  section)  (3) 
27.220  Basic  Geography  (4)  or 

Mathematics  or  Science  (3) 

49.102  Physical  Education  (1) 


Variation  from  the  above  is  permitted  only  to  the  extent  that  the  student 
may  wish  to  complete  the  mastery  of  a  language  begun  in  high  school.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  science  requirement  and  World  Politics  or  Back- 
grounds of  Civilization  may  be  deferred  until  the  second  year. 

During  their  second  year,  students  will  normally  be  taking  the  following 
program : 

First  Semester  Second  Semester 


65.210 

Human  Behavior 

(3) 

65.211 

Human  Behavior 

(3) 

33.102 

American  Civilization 

(3) 

33.103 

American  Civilization 

(3) 

19.201 

Economics 

47.101 

Philosophy 

(special  section) 

(3) 

(special  section) 

(3) 

49.103 

Physical  Education 

(1) 

49.103 

Physical  Education 

(1) 
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Elective  courses,  usually  determined  by  the  special  program  selected  and  by 
the  science  and  mathematics  requirements,  will  total  six  or  seven  hours  more 
each  semester.  All  students  are  encouraged  to  defer  their  choice  of  a  specific 
program  at  least  till  the  end  of  freshman  year.  Frequently  a  student  will  find 
it  possible  to  defer  his  final  choice  of  a  program  till  the  end  of  sophomore  year 
if  electives  are  planned  wisely. 

Transfer  students  should  seek  special  counsel  regarding  program.  Require- 
ments and  waivers  usually  make  possible  graduation  in  the  normal  four  under- 
graduate years. 

Graduate  students  from  other  colleges  and  universities  who  are  candidates 
for  the  Master  of  International  Service  degree  will  normally  spend  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  their  first  year  in  courses  essential  to  their  particular  program 
in  subjects  which  were  not  included  in  their  undergraduate  years.  Most  of 
these  will  be  at  the  graduate  level.  If  the  student  is  not  already  competent  in 
a  foreign  language,  opportunity  is  offered  for  intensive  study  of  such  a  lan- 
guage up  to  twelve  semester  hours  during  the  year.  While  this  does  not  count 
as  graduate  credit,  it  may  be  used  in  lieu  of  a  corresponding  number  of  hours 
toward  the  sixty  required  for  the  degree. 
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II.  Education  For  Overseas 

Introduction 

Careers  overseas  are  varied  in  character,  too  varied  for  their  preparation 
to  follow  any  single  formula.  It  is  true  that  certain  educational  elements  mak- 
ing for  success  are  more  or  less  common  to  all.  Some  of  these  have  already 
been  identified  and  described  and  ways  of  presumably  attaining  them  built 
into  the  School's  program.  Others  are  more  differentiated,  according  to  the 
student's  objectives. 

Si.x  programs  offered  by  the  School  arc  described  here.  While  these  are 
primarily  career  motivated,  their  components  are  so  intrinsically  educational 
in  their  nature  that  they  would  appear  to  warrant  the  granting  of  the  tradi- 
tional liberal  arts  bachelor's  degree  to  undergraduates  completing  them. 

If  a  student  wishes  to  select  one  of  these  programs,  he  should  do  so  tenta- 
tively at  the  beginning  of  his  sophomore  year,  finally  not  later  than  the  be- 
ginning of  his  junior  year.  A  change  in  this  regard  as  late  as  the  beginning 
of  his  junior  year  may  well  require  enough  additional  work  to  make  it  neces- 
sary for  the  student  to  attend  an  extra  summer  session.  Skilled  counseling  as 
to  choice  of  program  will  be  available  to  all  students  during  their  freshman 
and  sophomore  years. 

Program   A 

The  Foreign  Service 

Preparation  for  the  Foreign  Service  of  the  State  Department  or  for  the 
diplomatic  and  consular  services  of  other  nations  may  follow  a  variety  of 
patterns.  In  so  far  as  the  formal  entrance  examinations  to  the  United  States 
Foreign  Service  are  concerned,  fairly  broad  preparation  in  government,  eco- 
nomics, and  history  and  facility  in  written  and  spoken  English  are  emphasized. 
The  curriculum  that  follows  would  appear  to  satisfy  such  minimum  require- 
ments. 

However,  much  more  is  of  value  in  developing  the  kinds  of  skills  and 
attitudes  making  for  a  successful  foreign  service  officer.  The  program  that 
follows  has  been  designed  accordingly.  The  capacity  to  analyze  in  depth 
is  called  for  at  many  points  in  the  curriculum,  as  are  relational  and  abstract 
thinking.  Practice  in  role  playing  of  a  foreign  service  officer  is  an  important 
aspect  of  the  program. 

About  250  junior  foreign  service  officers  are  recruited  annually  by  the 
State  Department.  Of  these,  about  thirty  are  women,  approximately  the  same 
percentage  as  of  those  passing  the  written  examination.  Some  are  appointed 
during  their  senior  year  or  by  graduation,  though  the  majority  have  had  a  year 
or  more  of  graduate  work. 

Following  the  usual  freshman  year,  the  student  should  include  in  his  sopho- 
more year  the  following  courses  (in  addition  to  those  listed  on  p.  38): 
Economics  II  (special  section).  Science  and/or  Mathematics  and  an  under- 
graduate course  from  (c)3  below. 
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The  work  of  the  junior  and  senior  years  is  largely  built  around  (a)  a  series 
of  three  or  six  credit  hour,  one-semester  depth  seminars  and  (b)  a  series  of 
three-hour,  one-semester  problem  papers  courses.  The  remaining  six  to  nine 
hours  a  semester  are  made  up  of  various  required  or  elective  courses  as  noted 
under  (c)  below. 

(a)  Seminars 

These  seminars  meet  for  extended  periods  once  or  twice  a  week.  In  each, 
the  students  study  intensively  some  broad  aspect  of  international  affairs.  Each 
student  is  expected  to  complete  at  least  fifteen  hours  of  these  seminars, 
selected  to  include  historical,  economic,  and  international  organizational  ma- 
terial. Two  or  three  such  seminars  are  offered  each  semester.  Some  of  those 
presently  offered  are: 

History  and  Theory  of  International  Law 
International  Economics 
National  Security  Policy 
Comparative  Foreign  Policy  Formation 
The  United  Nations 
International  Administration 

(b)  Role  Playing 

Each  student  must  complete  at  least  two  semesters  of  three  hours  each  in 
problem  papers  work.  Additional  work  of  this  type  up  to  six  hours  may  be 
offered  as  elective,  if  the  student's  schedule  permits.  Preparation  of  reports, 
"position  papers,"  speech  drafts  of  the  type  (and  with  the  deadlines)  usual 
in  the  foreign  service  furnish  the  substance  of  the  work. 

(c)  Required  Courses  and  Recommended  Electives 

1.  International  Law  (3  hours)  (Required) 

2.  Foreign  Language  (0-12  hours)  (Required,  unless  satisfied  by  waiver 
examination.) 

3.  Courses  in  three  of  the  following:  political  theory,  comparative  govern- 
ment, overseas  labor,  European  or  American  diplomatic  history,  Ameri- 
can Constitutional  history  or  law. 

4.  Recommended  Electives:  additional  courses  from  3;  courses  in  fields  of 
public  administration,  area  studies,  international  relations  and  organi- 
zation, literature  and  the  arts,  philosophy,  economic  theory.  At  least 
one  of  these  courses  must  be  from  the  humanities. 

5.  Public  speaking.  (May  be  waived — see  p.  36) 
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Graduate  Program 

(Master  of  International  Service) 
Two-Year   Program 

First  Year 

Social  Philosophy  3  hrs. 

Political  theory  (unless  offered  at  admission)  3  hrs. 

Seminars    (see  above)                           12  hrs. 

Problem    Papers                      6  hrs. 

Cultural   Analysis                   3  hrs. 

Electives  3  hrs. 

(If  the  student  is  well  prepared  in  International  Relations  and  Organization, 
but  lacks  certain  other  prerequisites,  approved  electives  may  replace  one  of 
the  seminars  and  problem  papers  courses) 

Second  Year 

Values  and  Objectives  in  Foreign  Policy  3  hrs. 

Seminars  (see  above)    12  hrs. 

Problem  Papers  or  Thesis  or  Electives  6  hrs. 

Comparative  economic  systems  (courses)    6  hrs. 

Overseas  labor  (a  course)        3  hrs. 

One- Year  Program — Graduates   of  the   School   of   International 
Service   only. 

Social  Philosophy    3  hrs. 

Values  and  Objectives  in  Foreign  Policy 3  hrs. 

Comparative  economic  systems  (courses)  6  hrs. 

Electives  (of  which  6  may  be  a  thesis) 18  hrs. 

In  both  the  two-  and  the  one-year  programs,  the  electives  should  ordinarily 
be  selected  from  the  following  fields:  public  administration,  area  studies,  diplo- 
matic history,  economic  and  political  theory  and  the  theory  of  international 
relations,  international  relations  and  organization,  and  comparative  govern- 
ment. 

A  student  completing  Program  A  as  an  undergraduate  may  wish  to  add  to 
this  broad  general  preparation  for  foreign  service  a  specialization  at  the  grad- 
uate level  in  some  particular  area.  If  so,  he  should  register  for  a  Master  of 
Arts  degree  in  Area  Studies.  (See  Program  H,  p.  57) 

Program   B 

Business  Representation  Overseas 

[This  program  is  offered  in  cooperation  with  the  School  of  Business  Admin- 
istration, which  is  responsible  for  courses  in  professional  and  technical  phases 
of  business.  Students  concerned  primarily  with  business  competence  will  nor- 
mally enroll  in  the  School  of  Business  Administration,  and  elect  certain 
courses  from  the  School  of  International  Service.  Those  concerned  primarily 
with  overseas  aspects  should  enroll  for  the  program  that  follows.] 
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About  25,000  Americans  are  employed  in  business  overseas,  perhaps  1,000 
of  whom  are  junior  personnel  recruited  for  the  purpose  annually  from  the 
colleges  and  universities.  Their  precise  functions  are  nearly  as  varied  as 
among  Americans  at  home,  while  in  many  instances  the  same  individual  may 
have  more  varied  responsibilities  than  is  usual  in  domestic  corporations.  There 
are  certain  elements  peculiar  to  overseas  business  in  addition  to  those  shared 
in  common  with  all  occupations  in  foreign  countries.  Knowledge  of  the  proc- 
esses of  international  trade  and  finance,  a  reasonably  thorough  understanding 
of  the  differences  between  the  economic  system  of  the  United  States  and 
those  of  at  least  some  other  countries;  international  public  relations;  skill  in 
explaining  the  workings  of  his  own  industry  to  the  nationals  of  the  country 
in  which  he  finds  himself  (one  or  more  of  these  nationals  may  eventually 
assume  his  function) — are  most  important,  and  are  recognized  in  the  program 
of  the  School.  It  is  assumed  also  that  the  American  will  understand  his  own 
particular  business  from  experience  as  well  as  education. 

Commencing  with  business  mathematics  early  in  his  program,  and  includ- 
ing courses  in  economics,  statistics,  and  business  research  and  reports  in  the 
sophomore  year,  the  student  in  this  program  must  also  eventually  take  courses 
in  industrial  management,  accounting,  marketing,  finance,  government  and 
business  by  the  time  of  graduation.  Collectively  these  courses  are  designed 
to  contribute  to  the  necessary  understanding  of  American  business  organi- 
zation and  practice.  Together  with  the  remainder  of  his  program,  this  core 
of  basic  business  administration  courses  should  lay  the  groundwork  for  ad- 
ditional professional  competence  through  graduate  study  and/or  actual  career 
experience.  While  not  regarded  as  the  equivalent  of  an  undergraduate  de- 
gree in  business  administration,  they  will  enable  the  student,  should  he  so 
desire,  to  complete  the  Master  of  Business  Administration  degree  with  con- 
centration in  International  Business  in  the  School  of  Business  Administra- 
tion in  one  year  rather  than  two. 

The  distinctive  aspects  of  the  program  in  the  School  of  International  Service 
are  for  the  most  part  those  elements  which  are  directed  toward  overseas  work- 
ing and  living,  many  of  which  have  been  mentioned  as  common  to  all  the 
School's  programs.  Important  for  this  program  are  also  required  courses  in 
international  trade  and  finance,  comparative  economic  systems,  overseas  labor, 
and  a  minimum  of  two  three-hour  introductory  courses  to  various  areas  of 
the  world.  Courses  in  the  economics  of  underdeveloped  areas  are  available 
as  electives. 

Necessary  skills  are  represented  by  courses  in  oral  presentation,  group 
dynamics  or  international  communications,  personnel  management,  problem 
papers  (or  the  equivalent)  and  foreign  language. 

An  additional  approved  course  in  the  humanities  is  required. 
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If  the  student  is  able  to  satisfy  the  foreign  language  requirement  by 
examination,  rendering  formal  course  work  unnecessary,  he  has  the  option  of 
electing  an  intensive  study  of  a  single  area  in  place  of  the  two  introductory 
area  courses. 

The  School  has  been  selected  by  the  Business  Council  for  International 
llnclerstandinj;  as  its  chosen  instrument  to  prepare  business  executives  of  a 
number  of  the  leading  firms  of  the  nation  for  their  overseas  assignments. 

Graduate  Program 

(Master  of  International  Service) 

During  the  student's  first  year,  his  time  will  be  devoted  largely  to  remedying 
undergraduate  deficiencies  in  business  administration,  international  economics, 
and  area  study.  Seminars  in  social  philosophy  and  cultural  analysis  are 
required. 

The  second  year  may  be  devoted  to  either  an  intensive  study  of  an  area  or 
a  selection  of  courses  and  seminars,  with  a  thesis,  in  the  fields  of  international 
economics  and  business,  the  economics  of  underdeveloped  areas,  American 
foreign  policy,  and  other  relevant  fields.  Foreign  language  standards  must  be 
met  before  the  degree  is  awarded. 

For  the  American  University  student  who  has  completed  the  undergraduate 
program  in  business  representation  overseas,  it  is  strongly  recommended  that 
he  either  (a)  transfer  to  the  School  of  Business  Administration  in  which 
School  he  may  obtain  the  degree  of  Master  of  Business  Administration  by 
strengthening  his  competence  in  administration  and  selected  aspects  of  busi- 
ness, or  (b)  elect  the  intensive  study  of  a  particular  area  in  the  School  of 
International  Service.  In  either  event  he  should  be  able  to  obtain  a  master's 
degree  within  a  single  academic  year.  The  graduate  seminar  in  Social 
Philosophy  is  required. 
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Profjraiii    C 

Church  Missions 

(This  program  is  oflfered  in  cooperation  with 
the  Wesley  Theological  Seminary.) 

There  arc  some  30,000  Americans  serving  today  as  Christian  missionaries 
overseas  and  at  least  2000  recruits  are  needed  annually.  Their  purposes  of 
evangelizing  the  individual,  of  serving  humanitarian  and  educational  ends,  of 
Mfting  the  levels  of  social,  economic,  and  public  life  remain  intact.  Never 
were  these  goals  more  important,  but  their  approach  is  altering  almost  beyond 
recognition.  Today  missionaries  are  'fraternal  workers',  working  alongside 
the  leaders  among  the  peoples  they  are  serving.  To  these  latter  belong  the 
primary  responsibility,  the  decisions.  A  new  and  intense  nationalism  is 
abroad  in  the  world.  Values  in  native  cultures  and  religions  which  command 
respect  are  becoming  apparent.  Everywhere,  even  in  those  communist  coun- 
tries in  which  freedom  and  dignity  are  denied,  the  underdeveloped  peoples 
are  stirring  with  new  ambitions  and  possibilities. 

To  meet  this  situation  a  new  and  imaginative  program  is  needed  for  the 
training  of  the  Christian  'fraternal  workers'  of  tomorrow.  It  is  such  a  pro- 
gram that  The  American  University  School  of  International  Service  believes 
it  has  devised. 

Following  the  usual  freshman  year  and  in  addition  to  the  usual  sophomore 
year  studies  (see  p.  38),  the  student  will  include  in  his  second  year  a  two- 
semester  course  on  the  History  of  Christian  Thought. 

During  the  remaining  two  years,  required  courses  primarily  of  a  religious 
nature  are  the  following:  Christian  belief,  survey  of  world  missions,  missionary 
methods,  counseling,  liturgies,  comparative  religion.  Also  required  as  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  contemporary  world  scene  are  courses  in  the  history  of  the 
international  labor  movement  and  in  the  theory  of  communism. 

A  church  mission  board,  which  accepts  a  student  as  a  potential  missionary, 
will  usually  allow  him  to  choose  his  particular  area  and  field,  provided  he  in- 
dicates that  choice  early  enough  in  his  preparation  for  the  church  to  plan  his 
assignment.  Consequently,  students  in  the  missionary  program  are  expected 
to  select  an  area  for  intensive  study  (including  an  appropriate  language) 
during  the  last  two  undergraduate  years.  The  study  of  the  area  itself  will 
absorb  15-21  semester  hours  and  the  study  of  the  language  is  likely  to  re- 
require  12  hours  more. 

For  students  who  have  no  previous  skill  in  the  language  of  their  selected 
area,  these  various  requirements  will  leave  little  margin  for  electives.  Students 
already  familiar  with  the  language  will  obviously  have  a  greater  range  of 
choice.  In  either  event,  a  prospective  missionary  will  do  well  to  seek  oppor- 
tunities to  add  to  his  skills.  Recommended  are  accounting,  education,  com- 
munications and  journalism,  public  speaking,  pre-theological  work,  and 
nursing. 

Combinations  of  the  missionary  program  with  professional  study  in  the 
foregoing  or  other  fields,  while  taking  longer  than  the  usual  four  years,  are 
strongly  recommended. 
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Graduate  Program 

(Master  of  International  Service) 

The  School  will  rely  on  the  Wesley  Theological  Seminary  for  much  of  the 
graduate  work  of  a  religious  nature.  For  specifically  theological  and  evange- 
listic training  or  religious  education,  a  student  should  register  in  the  Seminary. 
Courses  offered  by  the  School  of  International  Service  are  open  to  Seminary 
students. 

During  the  graduate  student's  first  year  in  the  School  of  International  Serv- 
ice, it  is  anticipated  that  most  of  his  course  work  will  be  in  subjects  designed 
to  place  him  on  a  par  with  the  American  University  student  at  the  beginning 
of  the  latter's  senior  year.  This  will  naturally  include  the  introductory  course 
to  the  area,  some  foreign  language  work  (as  necessary),  principles  of  eco- 
nomics, and  other  required  advanced  courses,  especially  in  the  field  of  reli- 
gion, not  already  included  in  his  undergraduate  work.  Courses  in  social 
philosophy  and  cultural  analysis  must  be  included. 

The  second  year  will  be  devoted  to  intensive  study  of  his  selected  area  plus 
a  seminar  in  Christianity  and  social  issues,  and  (if  necessary)  some  further 
language  work  or  an  elective. 

The  graduate  student  from  The  American  University's  undergraduate  mis- 
sion program  will  be  required  to  take  seminars  or  courses  in  social  philosophy, 
Christianity  and  social  issues,  international  organization,  principles  of  eco- 
nomics and  the  economics  of  underdeveloped  areas.  These  will  still  leave  him 
15  semester  hours  for  approved  electives.  These  may  include  a  graduate  thesis 
(six  hours),  certain  courses  in  the  Wesley  Theological  Seminary,  a  seminar 
in  technical  assistance,  further  courses  in  his  own  skill,  or  other  relevant 
courses. 

Program   D 

Overseas  Representation 

While  all  overseas  work  in  large  measure  requires  the  understanding  of  a 
foreign  culture  for  its  success,  there  have  developed  recently  a  number  of 
occupations  in  which  the  interpretation  of  one  culture  to  another  is  of  the 
essence.  The  largest  group  is  in  the  United  States  Information  Agency. 
Next  in  number  are  the  public  relations  officers  of  businesses  overseas  and  of 
the  Department  of  Defense.  It  is  their  function  to  understand  the  foreign 
culture  in  which  lies  their  base  of  operations,  and  advise  their  associates  as 
to  ways  of  successful  adjustment  thereto.  Foreign  correspondents  of  Ameri- 
can newspapers  and  periodicals  form  still  another  group.  Cultural  relations 
attaches  in  the  American  embassies  are  still  another.  Perhaps  one  hundred 
twenty  recruits  a  year  are  needed  in  these  various  categories.  So  far  as  one 
can  discover  this  program  offered  by  The  American  University  is  the  only  one 
specifically  planned  by  way  of  preparation  for  such  careers. 
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Each  student  selects  an  area  (and  a  relevant  language)  for  intensive  study. 
Communications  play  an  important  role  in  the  curriculum.  Two  foreign  lan- 
guages, ordinarily  French  and  one  peculiar  to  the  student's  area,  are  to  be 
mastered.  French  is  still  the  usual  second  language  of  the  intellectuals  with 
whom  these  Americans  will  often  be  associated. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  requirements  for  freshman  and  sophomore  years, 
the  student  must  eventually  include  approved  courses  in  public  opinion  and 
propaganda  analysis  (6  hours),  mass  media  (3  hours),  international  com- 
munications (3  hours),  overseas  labor  (3  hours),  American  foreign  policy 
(3  hours),  political  theory  (including  the  theory  of  Communism)  (3  hours), 
and  additional  electives  (amounting  to  6  hours)  in  international  relations 
and  or  communications. 

During  the  junior  year  the  student  will  ordinarily  take  12  hours  of  intensive 
language  study  and  a  three-hour  introductory  course  of  the  area  of  his  choice. 
His  senior  year  will  be  largely  occupied  by  the  12-18  hour  integrated  area 
seminars.  If  his  field  is  Western  Europe,  the  area  work  will  involve  12  hours 
in  his  junior  year  and  12  hours  in  his  senior  year  (see  pp.  57-58). 

All  students  in  this  program  must  expect  to  spend  a  minimum  of  one  sum- 
mer overseas  in  a  controlled  cross-cultural  program,  such  as  the  Experiment 
in  International  Living,  a  Methodist  or  Friends  Service  Committee  workcamp, 
or  an  approved  summer  session  at  a  foreign  university. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  requirements  for  this  program  are  quantitatively 
considerably  greater  than  for  other  programs.  Unless  the  student  on  entry  al- 
ready has  a  substantial  mastery  of  one  of  the  required  two  foreign  languages 
or  is  prepared  to  devote  at  least  one  summer  to  intensive  language  study,  he 
will  ordinarily  find  that  more  than  four  academic  years  are  required.  Under 
such  circumstances  he  may  even  find  himself  receiving  the  Bachelor  of  Arts 
and  Master  of  International  Service  degrees  simultaneously. 

Graduate  Program 
(Master  of  International  Service) 

A  major  part  of  the  two-year  graduate  program  will  consist  of  1 2-24  hours 
of  intensive  area  study  together  with  mastery  of  a  language  appropriate  to  it. 
The  student  must  also  expect  to  spend  at  least  a  summer  overseas  in  a  con- 
trolled cross-cultural  program   (see  above). 

In  addition  to  the  required  area  and  language  work,  the  graduate  student 
will  take  the  seminars  in  social  philosophy,  cultural  analysis,  international 
communications,  world  communism,  overseas  labor,  and  interpreting  Ameri- 
can civilization  abroad  (33.605),  and  elect  such  other  courses  in  communica- 
tions, public  opinion,  international  relations,  and  other  appropriate  fields 
(together  with  his  undergraduate  work)  to  constitute  an  integrated  program. 

It  will  not  be  practicable  for  a  graduate  student  in  the  overseas  representa- 
tion program  to  complete  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Inter- 
national Service  within  the  normal  two  years  unless  he  submits  one  of  the 
two  required  foreign  languages  on  admission  or  masters  it  during  his  summer 
overseas. 
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The  graduate  student  from  The  American  University  who  has  successfully 
completed  the  undergraduate  program  in  overseas  representation  in  four  years 
will  take  the  courses  in  Social  Philosophy  and  Values  and  Objectives  in  For- 
eign Policy,  and  the  seminars  in  Interpreting  American  Civilization  Abroad 
(33.605).  In  addition  to  these,  he  may  submit  a  thesis  (3-6  credit  hours) 
and  elect  such  other  advanced  courses  as  may  constitute  a  suitable  one-year 
program. 
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International  Administration 


[This  program  is  offered  in  cooperation  with  the  School  of  Government  and 
Public  Administration,  which  is  responsible  for  courses  in  comparative  gov- 
ernment and  the  professional  and  technical  aspects  of  public  administration.] 

The  numbers  and  spheres  of  activity  of  the  United  Nations  and  other  inter- 
national organizations  are  steadily  growing.  At  the  same  time  increasing 
numbers  of  persons  are  finding  useful  and  satisfying  careers  in  these  organi- 
zations. Some  of  these  careers  are  highly  specialized,  requiring  technicians  in 
fields  such  as  public  health,  agriculture,  economic  analysis,  linguistics,  labor 
relations.  Others  are  generalists,  in  administration  and  its  various  subdivisions. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  most  international  organizations  a  sys- 
tem of  national  quotas  prevails.  Because  the  United  States  has  been  the  neces- 
sary source  of  so  many  specialists,  the  opportunities  for  our  nationals  to  ob- 
tain career  administrative  positions  with  these  agencies  are  somewhat  lim- 
ited. 

There  are  in  our  Federal  Government  also  a  fair  number  of  positions 
whose  function  is  to  deal  with  international  organizations.  Moreover,  career 
administrative  positions  with  the  Agency  for  International  Development  call 
for  substantially  similar  educational  background  and  skills.  Such  positions 
at  the  junior  level  number  about  twenty-five  a  year. 

The  American  University  program  in  international  administration  should 
be  especially  useful  to  citizens  of  foreign  nations  whose  quota  of  positions 
in  international  agencies  is  not  filled.  Such  foreign  nationals  may,  if  they  so 
desire,  request  the  substitution  of  alternative  relevant  courses  for  certain 
portions  of  the  curriculum  required  of  students  from  the  United  States. 

The  introductory  courses  in  public  administration  and  comparative  gov- 
ernment should  be  taken,  if  possible,  as  early  as  the  sophomore  year,  and 
in  any  event  not  later  than  the  junior  year. 

This  is  followed  in  the  junior  and  senior  years  by  courses  in  international 
organization  and  administration,  political  theory,  international  law,  overseas 
labor,  international  administration.  Permissible  electives  include  advanced 
courses  in  some  aspect  of  public  administration  or  American  foreign  policy. 
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Six  hours  of  economics  are  required,  of  which  three  hours  deal  primarily 
with  international  economic  problems.  Permissible  electives  include  inter- 
national trade  and  tlnance,  the  economics  of  underdeveloped  areas. 

A  minimum  of  three  introductory  area  courses  is  required.  Nine  hours  of 
seminar  or  course  work  in  comparative  institutions  (comparative  government 
specifically  required),  administration,  politics,  law,  business  organization, 
religion,  labor  relations,  must  be  included.  An  additional  course  in  the  humani- 
ties is  required. 

The  mastery  of  a  foreign  language,  preferably  French,  is  required. 

One  semester  of  "Problem  Papers"  is  required  (See  page  41  ). 

A  summer  internship  in  an  international  agency  is  strongly  recommended, 
and  the  University  will  assist  in  arranging  this,  so  far  as  practicable. 

Graduate  Program 
(Master  of  International  Service) 

The  first  year  of  the  two-year  program  will  ordinarily  be  spent  largely  in 
supplementing  the  student's  undergraduate  preparation  with  courses  selected 
from  the  fields  of  public  administration,  international  relations  and  organiza- 
tion, and  area  studies.  All  students  are  expected  to  include  the  courses  in 
social  philosophy  and  cultural  analysis. 

During  the  second  year,  the  student  must  take  a  minimum  of  9  hours  of 
seminar  and  course  work  in  international  and  comparative  administration 
and  a  minimum  of  one  3-hour  advanced  course  in  some  aspect  of  public 
administration.  A  thesis  (3-6  hours  credit)  is  required.  The  remaining  12- 
15  hours  may  be  taken  from  approved  electives.  A  special  sequence  is  avail- 
able for  those  wishing  to  prepare  for  a  career  in  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  or  other  technical  assistance  programs  (See  p.  59). 

The  graduates  of  the  international  administration  program  of  The  Ameri- 
can University  have  three  options  open  to  them:  (1  )  If  their  primary  inter- 
est is  in  administration,  they  may  transfer  to  the  School  of  Government  and 
Public  Administration,  offering  international  administration  as  one  of  the  fields 
for  the  comprehensives.  Courses  and  seminars  from  the  School  of  Interna- 
tional Service  are  open  to  them  in  this  connection;  (2)  If  their  primary  in- 
terest is  the  international  sphere,  a  wide  choice  of  electives  is  open  to  them 
including  certain  of  the  seminars  in  the  foreign  service  program.  Three  hours 
of  additional  work  in  public  administration,  advanced  work  in  report  writ- 
ing, the  graduate  course  in  social  philosophy,  intensive  study  of  at  least  one 
international  or  regional  organization  and  thesis  (3-6  hours)  are  required; 
(3)  If  their  primary  interest  lies  in  a  particular  area,  they  may  elect  to  con- 
centrate in  this  area.  The  thesis  requirement  may  be  satisfied  in  connection 
with  this  area  seminar,  and  reading  and  projects  relating  to  administration 
may  be  undertaken.  The  course  in  social  philosophy  is  required. 
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Program   F 

Overseas  and  International  Labor 

Labor  has  moved  into  a  position  of  great  significance  in  the  councils  of 
our  nation.  Since  World  War  II,  it  has  also  become  a  vital  factor  in  world 
affairs.  This  results  from  the  new  importance  of  labor,  not  only  in  our  own 
national  life,  but  also  in  the  national  life  of  virtually  every  other  nation  of 
the  world.  In  a  large  number  of  countries,  labor  is  in  power  or  is  the  major 
opposition  party  to  the  Government.  Labor  is  also  playing  an  increasingly 
important  role  in  Latin  America  and  in  Asia  and  Africa. 

This  striking  development  takes  on  special  significance,  because  for  dec- 
ades the  Communists  have  placed  the  highest  priority  on  winning  over  or 
subverting  labor  as  a  necessary  prerequisite  for  their  world  domination.  Com- 
munism has  developed  a  whole  arsenal  of  tactics  and  techniques  to  win  the 
allegiance  of  the  working  man  on  all  continents.  Thus,  the  labor  movements  of 
the  world  have  become  a  crucial  battleground  in  the  struggle  between  commu- 
nism and  democracy. 

It  is  only  in  recent  years  that  the  United  States  has  begun  to  devote  the 
resources  and  develop  the  personnel  and  skiUs  necessary  to  understand  the 
Soviet  challenge  in  the  labor  field  and  to  cope  effectively  with  it. 

Hundreds  of  Americans  are  already  working  in  the  field  of  international 
labor  as  labor  attaches  in  the  Foreign  Service,  as  specialists  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor's  Bureau  of  International  Labor  Affairs  and  Division  of  For- 
eign Labor  Conditions,  and  in  the  Labor  Division  of  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  and  United  States  Information  Agency.  Many  others 
are  employed  in  the  Defense  establishments  and  in  American  firms  abroad 
requiring  competence  in  dealing  with  overseas  labor.  Similarly,  the  Ameri- 
can labor  movement  itself  and  the  international  labor  organizations  with  which 
it  is  affiliated  are  developing  a  corps  of  men  who  are  devoting  full  time  to 
international  affairs.  Each  year  new  positions  are  opening  up  in  government, 
business,  and  the  labor  movement.  Moreover,  there  is  increasing  recogni- 
tion that  the  men  and  women  working  in  our  Foreign  Service,  in  business 
abroad,  in  overseas  information,  and  other  overseas  government  programs, 
should  be  equipped  to  understand  the  significance  of  the  new  labor  dimen- 
sion in  international  relations. 

To  meet  the  rising  needs  in  the  field  of  international  labor,  a  special  pro- 
gram is  offered  in  the  University's  School  of  International  Service.  This 
program  in  Overseas  and  International  Labor  was  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States.  Because  it  focuses  on  labor  and  its  ramifications  in  the  world 
today,  the  new  curriculum  is  wide  in  scope.  It  reflects  the  fact  that  labor 
constitutes  a  "broad  specialty"  cutting  across  and  into  basic  international 
economic,  poUtical,  and  social  issues. 
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Basic  courses  in  Labor  Economics  and  United  States  Labor  History  are 
required  during  the  School's  first  two  years  as  well  as  the  School's  core  courses 
(see  p.  38).  The  special  section  of  Introduction  to  Economics  II  (19.300) 
must  be  included. 

In  his  last  two  years,  the  student  will  take  courses  or  their  equivalent  in 
modern  political  theory,  foreign  policies  of  the  great  powers,  comparative 
government.  United  States  diplomacy,  and  international  trade.  Within  this 
basic  framework,  the  student  will  also  take  courses  and  seminars  which  will 
equip  him  with  the  necessary  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  international 
labor  movement  and  its  ideological  importance,  industrial  relations  practices 
abroad,  the  role  of  labor  in  the  formulation  of  foreign  policy,  labor  statistics, 
and  the  position  and  significance  of  labor  in  different  geographical  areas.  Six 
or  more  hours  are  available  for  electives. 

The  mastery  of  a  foreign  language  and  an  additional  course  in  the  humani- 
ties are  required. 

Summer  internships  in  appropriate  agencies,  nongovernmental  as  well  as 
governmental,  will  be  arranged,  whenever  possible. 

For  several  years  the  State  Department  has  utilized  this  program  by  de- 
tailing a  number  of  its  foreign  service  officers  to  study  in  the  School  so  as 
to  add  the  "labor  dimension"  to  their  educational  background. 

Graduate  Program 

In  the  two-year  (Master  of  International  Service)  program,  the  first  year 
is  usually  devoted  to  making  up  deficiencies  in  American  civilization,  foreign 
language,  labor  economics,  international  economics,  international  organiza- 
tion, theories  of  international  relations,  history  of  the  United  States,  and  inter- 
national labor  movements.  Courses  in  social  philosophy  and  cultural  analysis 
are  required. 

In  the  second  year  the  student  will  take  nine  hours  in  seminar  work  in 
international  labor,  including  labor  in  a  geographical  area,  the  seminar  on 
formation  of  foreign  policy,  and  choices  among  electives  which  will  enable 
him  to  pursue  in  depth  his  fields  of  special  interest.  A  thesis  is  optional. 

In  the  one-year  program,  the  student's  time  will  be  spent  primarily  in  sup- 
plementing his  undergraduate  preparation  with  courses  selected  from  fields 
such  as  international  economics,  international  relations  and  organization, 
formation  of  foreign  policy,  theories  of  international  relations,  world  Com- 
munism, comparative  economic  systems,  as  well  as  a  minimum  of  nine  ad- 
ditional hours  in  the  field  of  international  labor.  A  course  in  social  philosophy 
is  required.  A  thesis  (3-6  hours  credit)  is  optional. 

Alternatively,  a  student  may  register  for  an  M.A.  in  international  rela- 
tions or  area  studies  with  an  emphasis  in  international  labor,  or  for  an  M.I.S. 
in  Business  Representation  Overseas  with  a  specialty  in  international  labor 
problems. 
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III.  The  Study  of  International  Relations 

Program   G 

Undergraduate  Programs 

Many  students,  particularly  those  eventually  planning  an  overseas  career, 
desire  as  undergraduates  a  program  of  study  offering  greater  flexibility 
than  do  the  somewhat  specialized  Programs  A-F.  Ideally,  a  student 
planning  an  overseas  career  should  devote  five  years  rather  than  four  to  his 
preparation,  taking  the  Program  G  that  follows  as  an  undergraduate  and  one 
of  the  Programs  A-F  for  a  Master  of  International  Service  degree  his  fifth 
year.  This  can  be  done,  given  careful  counseling  during  the  student's  last 
two  undergraduate  years.  If  such  a  student  can  afford  only  four  years,  one 
of  the  special  programs  is  to  be  preferred  by  those  planning  overseas  careers. 
Without  exception  they  are  broadly  conceived,  even  though  the  number  of  free 
electives  is  limited. 

The  study  of  international  relations  is  challenging,  exciting,  and  valuable 
in  its  own  right,  apart  from  any  vocational  motivation.  As  preparation 
for  graduate  work  looking  toward  university  teaching,  as  pre-law  or  pre- 
journalism,  as  a  tremendously  important  part  of  the  knowledge  of  an  in- 
formed citizen,  whatever  specific  life  work  the  future  may  hold  for  him,  four 
years  in  the  School  of  International  Service  is  worthy  of  the  best  a  student 
can  give. 

Program  G  offers  the  undergraduate  a  number  of  options: 

( 1 )   A  major  in  international  relations  and  organization. 

Most  courses  offered  by  the  School  fall  into  one  or  more  of  the 
following  fields:  international  organization  and  administration,  inter- 
national law,  international  political  relations  (including  area  studies 
see  pp.  66-69),  American  diplomacy,  the  United  Nations,  theory  of 
international  relations,  overseas  and  international  labor. 

In  addition  to  Introduction  to  World  Politics,  each  student  under 
Program  G  must  take  at  least  9  hours  from  one  of  the  above  fields,  3 
hours  each  from  at  least  two  others,  and  6  additional  hours,  as  he 
may  elect.  Not  more  than  9  hours  of  area  studies  may  count  toward  the 
major. 

Required  supporting  courses  are: 

(a)  European  or  American  diplomatic  History 

(b)  Comparative  government  or  political  theory 

(c)  An  additional  course  in  either  psychology  or  political  theory 

(d)  One  additional  course  in  the  humanities:  literature,  philoso- 
phy, religion.  A  student  may  substitute  two  courses  in  art, 
music,  or  an  intermediate  level  foreign  language  if  he  prefers. 

(e)  Foreign  language  (12  hours)   (or  waiver  examination) 
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(2)   Optional  minors,  or  a  "double  emphasis" 

The  above  program  still  leaves  a  student  from  13  to  36  hours  as 
electives. 

The  use  of  a  minimum  of  1 2  hours  or  more  in  one  of  the  following 
will  permit  a  combination  of  the  study  of  international  relations  with 
very  considerable  emphasis,  perhaps  even  amounting  to  a  virtual 
second  major,  if  so  desired,  in  any  one  of  the  following: 


(a) 

American  Studies 

(b) 

Journalism 

(c) 

Foreign  Languages 

(d) 

Economics 

(e) 

Government 

(f) 

History 

(g) 

Communications 

(h) 

Fine  Arts 

(i) 

Literature 

(J) 

Area  Studies  (see  pp.  66-69) 

(k) 

Education 

(3)  Combined  Law  Degree  Program 

Students  in  the  School  of  International  Service  may  enroll  in  a  com- 
bined degree  program  leading  to  an  undergraduate  degree  from  the 
School  and  a  law  degree  from  the  Washington  College  of  Law  after 
the  completion  of  six  years  of  approved  study  on  a  full-time  basis 
or  the  equivalent  in  part-time  study. 

A  student  in  the  combined  degree  program  must  complete  a  mini- 
mum of  96  approved  hours  of  the  academic  work  required  for  the 
undergraduate  degree  (the  last  30  hours  of  which  must  be  taken  at 
The  American  University)  and  must  meet  the  admission  requirements 
established  by  the  Washington  College  of  Law.  Ordinarily,  the  first 
year  of  full-time  work  (or  the  equivalent  in  part-time  study)  in  law 
will  be  counted  toward  the  requirements  in  the  undergraduate  major. 
Under  the  combined  degree  program  students  pay  the  usual  under- 
graduate tuition  during  their  first  year  of  law  school  and  will  receive 
the  undergraduate  degree  at  the  end  of  that  year  if  they  have  met  the 
modified  requirements  for  the  undergraduate  degree  and  have  main- 
tained a  satisfactory  average  in  their  law  studies.  Students  should  indi- 
cate their  interest  in  this  program  prior  to  registration  for  junior  year, 
to  make  certain  that  the  School's  requirements  are  satisfied. 

(4)  Political  Science  Major  (College  of  Arts  and  Sciences) 

The  School  of  International  Service  also  cooperates  with  the  School 
of  Government  and  Public  Administration  in  offering  a  combined 
major  in  political  science  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  In 
general,  students  electing  this  major  must  complete  a  minimum  of 
36  hours  in  the  two  fields  of  Government  and  Public  Administration, 
and  International  Relations  and  Organization.  Twelve  hours  must  be 
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in  each  of  the  fields,  and  must  include  certain  basic  courses.  The  re- 
maining twelve  hours  may  be  chosen  from  cither.  Fifteen  hours  in 
related  social  sciences  are  also  required,  of  which  12  must  be  beyond 
the  introductory  level.  Counseling  is  by  members  of  the  faculty  of 
the  School  of  Government  and  Public  Administration  or  the  School 
of  International  Service,  according  to  the  student's  emphasis. 

Graduate  Programs 

For  those  looking  forward  to  university  teaching  or  research  as  a  career, 
or  for  those  who  are  interested  in  deepening  their  mastery  of  international 
relations,  the  School  offers  a  rich  variety  of  courses  and  seminars  leading  to- 
ward the  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degrees.  Provided  one  or 
two  core  fields  are  mastered,  the  graduate  student  may  focus  the  remainder 
of  his  studies  in  one  or  more  of  a  large  number  of  fields.  See  pp.  13-14  for  a 
more  detailed  description  of  the  degrees'  content. 

Graduate  work  at  the  School  of  International  Service  is  marked  by  ma- 
turity and  realism.  The  maturity  stems  in  part  from  the  very  considerable 
number  of  students,  both  full  and  part  time,  already  established  in  their 
careers,  who  take  time  to  deepen  and  broaden  their  knowledge.  Military  and 
naval  officers,  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps  and  foreign  services,  ordained 
clergy,  government  officials  are  among  the  groups  substantially  represented 
in  both  the  full-time  and  part-time  student  body.  It  is  a  genuine  privilege  for 
the  "ordinary"  graduate  student  to  have  these  associates. 

Realism  is  of  the  essence  of  the  Washington  location;  the  majority  of 
the  part-time  and  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  full-time  faculty  have  held 
positions  of  responsibility  in  government  and  international  affairs.  This  trans- 
lates itself  into  the  lectures  and  class  and  seminar  discussions.  The  student 
body  is  world-wide  in  origin.  The  subjects  studied  are  contemporary  and 
possess  perspective  in  depth.  Events  and  students  meet  in  a  world  capital. 
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IV.  The  Study  of  Foreign  Areas 

Program   H 

(See  pp.  13-14  for  graduate  degree  requirements) 

Graduate  degrees  in  Area  Studies  are  offered  by  the  School  under  the  gen- 
eral guidance  of  a  sub-faculty  drawn  in  part  from  other  departments  and 
schools  at  the  University.  Courses  and  seminars  in  area  studies  also  appear  as 
an  integral  part  of  a  number  of  other  programs,  both  graduate  and  under- 
graduate. Area  studies  courses  are  of  four  general  types:  (a)  introductory 
survey  courses  for  particular  areas.  These  are  especially  valuable  to  the  non- 
specializing  student  desiring  some  insight  into  cultures  other  than  his  own. 
(b)  special  aspects  of  particular  areas,  offered  by  the  various  disciplines,  (c) 
integrated  intensive  seminars  dealing  organically  with  all  major  aspects  of  an 
area,  (d)  advanced  level  seminars  dealing  with  problems  of  an  area  on  an 
interdisciplinary  basis.  (These  last  may  be  taken  twice  for  credit.) 

Developed  area  study  programs  through  to  the  doctoral  level  are  offered 
in  the  following:  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe,  Far  East  (East  Asia), 
South  and  Southeast  Asia,  Middle  East  and  North  Africa,  Latin  America, 
Western  Europe.  Course  offerings  and  programs  at  the  Master's  degree  level 
concerned  with  Africa  (South  of  the  Sahara)  are  also  available. 

A  number  of  courses  deahng  with  special  aspects  of  a  particular  area  are 
offered  by  the  Departments  of  Art,  History,  Economics,  Sociology  and  An- 
thropology, Education,  Philosophy  and  Religion,  Geography,  and  (in  inter- 
national relations,  overseas  labor,  and  agrarian  problems)  by  the  School. 
Many  of  these  are  planned  on  a  two-year  cycle  and  are  designed  primarily 
for  part-time  students.  Except  for  certain  specialized  seminars,  chiefly  at  the 
600-  and  700-level,  credit  may  not  be  earned  for  many  of  these  courses  be- 
cause of  duplication  of  content,  if  the  student  has  already  taken  one  of  the 
integrated  intensive  seminars  in  the  area  in  question.  If  the  latter  is  subse- 
quently taken,  the  course  hour  credit  of  the  specialized  course  is  deducted, 
if  the  overlapping  is  substantial. 

The  most  distinctive  offering  of  the  University  in  the  area  field  lies 
in  its  series  of  organic  or  integrated  intensive  seminars.  For  each  of 
these,  the  introductory  course  or  its  equivalent  or  permission  is  required. 
These  seminars  usually  carry  18  hours  of  credit  (9  hours  for  each  of  two 
semesters).  These  are  offered  in  the  Middle  East,  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Eastern  Europe,  Latin  America,  South  and  Southeast  Asia,  and  the  Far  East. 
Four  integrated  non-duplicating  six-hour  seminars  focusing  on  Western 
Europe  are  also  available.  A  similar  seminar  on  Africa  (South  of  the  Sahara) 
carries  12  hours  credit  (six  hours  for  each  of  two  semesters). 
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Each  seminar,  with  varying  emphasis  as  appropriate,  treats  organically  (a) 
the  geography,  demography,  and  ecology  of  the  area,  (b)  its  social  structure, 
(c)  its  historical  roots,  (d)  religion,  (e)  culture,  (f)  economy,  (g)  govern- 
ment and  politics,  (h)  its  contemporary  international  politics,  and  (i)  one  or 
more  studies  of  particular  countries  within  the  area.  Opportunity  is  given  in 
outside  reading,  research,  and  projects  for  the  individual  student  to  differen- 
tiate according  to  his  own  needs  and  interests,  either  on  a  subject  matter 
basis  (economics,  politics,  religion,  culture,  etc.)  or  on  a  country  basis. 

A  student  desiring  to  study  even  more  intensively  some  problem  or  aspect 
of  the  area  may  register  for  an  additional  three  hours  credit  one  or  both  se- 
mesters in  connection  with  an  integrated  intensive  seminar.  Such  registration 
is  under  the  number  33.490  for  undergraduates  and  33.690  for  graduate 
students  (see  p.  23 ). 

Each  seminar  is  under  the  general  direction  of  at  least  two  members  of  the 
faculty  recognized  as  specialists  in  the  area.  They  give  a  substantial  part  of 
the  basic  instruction.  Special  lecturers  and  discussants  strengthen  the  work 
in  some  of  the  more  specialized  subject  matter  fields.  Access  by  the  student 
to  this  variety  of  talent  in  Washington  constitutes  an  important  feature. 

Intensive  language  instruction  by  modern  methods  is  available  in  the  fol- 
lowing languages:  French,  German,  Spanish,  Russian,  Chinese,  Japanese, 
Arabic  and  Thai.  Other  languages — Hindi,  Indonesian,  Portuguese,  and  Swa- 
hili — are  available  in  conjunction  with  one  of  the  other  Washington  univer- 
sities. Occasionally  other  languages  such  as  Hausa,  Turkish,  etc.,  may  be 
available. 

The  joint  availability  of  the  integrated  area  seminar  and  intensive  language 
instruction  serves  admirably  as  an  approximately  eight  months'  program  for 
business  and  government  personnel  planning  overseas  assignments — whether 
or  not  the  work  is  treated  as  part  of  a  formal  degree  program.  The  seminars 
themselves  have  attracted  a  very  considerable  number  of  military  and  civilian 
government  personnel  whose  agencies  have  granted  them  leave  of  absence 
for  the  purpose. 

Undergraduate  Area  Study 

The  School  does  not  offer  an  undergraduate  area  major  as  such.  Apart 
from  the  general  availability  of  the  introductory  area  courses,  each  under- 
graduate student  in  Programs  C  and  D  must  select  an  area  for  emphasis  by 
also  taking  the  integrated  intensive  area  seminar  described  above.  An  oppor- 
tunity to  register  for  such  a  seminar  following  the  appropriate  undergraduate, 
introductory  course,  is  offered  to  Program  G  students  also,  thereby  satisfying 
9  hours  of  the  major  requirements.  The  seminar  is  also  optional  under  Pro- 
gram B.  if  the  foreign  language  requirements  are  satisfied  by  examination. 
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V.  The  Development  of  Nations 

Program   I 

The  development  of  nations  is  one  of  the  two  or  three  major  problems 
confronting  the  world  today.  It  is  major  for  the  individual  nation;  it  is  major 
likewise  for  the  United  States  and  other  nations,  upon  whom  much  coopera- 
tive responsibility  for  technical  and  economic  assistance  in  the  development 
process  obviously  falls. 

As  a  field  for  graduate  study  it  transcends  any  one  discipline.  The  purely 
economic  approach  runs  into  political  and  administrative  obstacles.  Cultural 
barriers  and  educational  short-comings  set  limits  to  the  possible.  Each  area, 
and  even  each  country,  has  its  own  peculiar  institutions,  customs,  history, 
which  affect  its  aspirations  as  well  as  their  realization.  Finally  nations  are 
attempting  to  develop  in  a  world  setting.  However  much  they  may  wish  to 
be  let  alone,  their  international  relations  are  deeply  involved. 

Under  these  circumstances  a  program  of  study  to  have  relevance  and  depth 
must  be  at  least  to  some  extent  interdisciplinary.  A  graduate  student  will 
naturally  wish  to  emphasize  a  particular  aspect,  but  he  will  limit  himself  to 
this  aspect  at  his  peril. 

The  American  University,  therefore,  offers  a  program  in  which  the  various 
schools  and  departments  have  pooled  their  offerings.  A  student  may  select 
the  field  in  which  he  wishes  to  take  his  formal  degree  according  to  the  em- 
phasis he  wishes  to  give.  If  he  wishes  to  stress  economics,  he  will  presumably 
register  in  the  Department  of  Economics;  if  government  and  institutional  de- 
velopment, the  School  of  Government  and  Public  Administration;  if  inter- 
national relations  or  a  concentration  upon  a  particular  area  of  the  world 
(e.g.,  Latin  America,  India,  etc.),  the  School  of  International  Service.  In 
each  instance,  a  substantial  part  of  his  course  work  will  be  in  a  department  or 
school  other  than  that  in  which  he  takes  his  degree.  Degrees  offered  are  the 
Master  of  Arts  and  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  Area  Studies,  Economics, 
Government,  International  Relations  and  Organization,  Public  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Master  of  International  Service — Program  E. 

A  special  leaflet  is  available  on  request,  describing  the  program  in  greater 
detail. 
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Courses  of  Instruction 

The  courses  that  follow  are  divided  into  three  groups:  (a)  those  for  which 
the  School  of  International  Service  is  primarily  responsible,  (b)  courses  in 
area  studies,  and  (c)  those  offered  by  other  schools  of  the  University,  which 
are  either  required  or  recommended  as  electives  under  one  of  the  School's 
programs. 

Certain  courses  are  open  only  to  students  in  the  School  of  International 
Service,  or  to  others  with  "B"  averages  or  better  in  preceding  relevant  courses 
or  programs. 

Explanation  of  Course  Numbering  System: 

Hours  of  academic  credit  are  indicated  by  the  arable  number  in  parentheses 
following  each  course  title. 

The  number  to  the  left  of  the  decimal  point  indicates  the  department  or 
school  of  the  University  in  which  the  course  is  offered. 

The  series  of  three  numbers  to  the  right  of  the  decimal  point  identifies  the 
level  of  each  course.  Courses  numbered  .100-. 499  are  for  undergraduate 
students.  Courses  numbered  .500-. 599  are  for  graduate  and  advanced  under- 
graduate students.  Courses  numbered  .600-. 799  are  for  graduate  students 
only. 

General 

33.100  American  Civilization  I  (3) 

Introduction  to  the  government,  economics,  social  structure,  arts, 
religion  and  other  aspects  of  contemporary  United  States.  Hutchison, 
Johnston 

33.101  American  Civilization  II  (3) 
A  continuation  of  33.100,  which  is  a  prerequisite. 

33.102  American  Civilization  III  (3) 
American  ideas  and  ideals,  considered  in  their  historical  develop- 
ment and  in  their  relation  to  the  thought  of  the  Western  world. 
Hutchison,  Rostow 

33.103  American  Civilization  IV  (3) 
A  continuation  of  33.102,  which  is  a  prerequisite. 

33.200    Introduction  to  World  Politics  (3) 

A  survey  emphasizing  the  nature  of  interstate  relations,  factors  in- 
fluencing those  relations,  and  the  causes  and  consequences  of  inter- 
national instability.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  sources  and  J 
types   of  international  conflict  and  to  the   techniques   of  conflict  ■ 
resolution.  Said,  Lerche,  Lindsay,  Wadsworth,  Franklin,  Johnston, 
Heimsath,  Walker 

33.302    Foreign  Policies  of  the  Great  Powers  (3) 

Comparative  analysis  of  the  historic  evolution  of  the  foreign  policies 
of  the  major  powers,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  period  since  World 
War  I  and  on  such  issues  as  security,  imperialism,  international  co- 
operation, international  organization,  and  the  impact  of  technology. 
Said,  Johnston 
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33.308    World  Political  Geography 

Major  political  problems  of  the  world  related  to  geographic  back- 
grounds. World  problem  areas,  current  issues,  relationships  of  na- 
tional states.  Atwood 

33.402    Problems  of  World  Politics  (3) 

Recent  problems  in  world  politics.  Geographical,  economic  and 
population  factors  shaping  international  relations.  Current  develop- 
ments. Yoshihashi 

33.500    Introduction  to  International  Law  (3) 

Nature,  sources,  development  of  international  law  and  its  most  im- 
portant substantive  elements.  Emphasis  on  the  place  of  international 
law  in  relation  to  other  international  studies.  Wadsworth,  Egbert 

33.510    American   Diplomacy    (3) 

The  development  of  the  diplomatic  process  including  the  role  of  the 
President  and  Department  of  State  in  foreign  affairs.  Significance  of 
international  institutions  in  American  diplomacy.  Bradshaw 

33.512  Problems  in  Diplomacy  (3-6) 

Post-war  difficulties,  settlements,  programs.  Economic  development 
and  regional  defense  systems.  Discussion  of  current  trends  in  Ameri- 
can foreign  relations.  Examination  of  selected  international  prob- 
lems. Designed  to  provide  a  realistic  insight  into  the  stresses  and 
demands  of  modern  diplomacy.  Henderson 

33.513  Contemporary  International  Politics   (3) 

An  examination  and  analysis  of  the  course  of  international  politics 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  Topics  covered  include  the  cold 
war,  the  non-Western  revolution,  the  industrial,  technological,  and 
military  revolutions,  and  the  changing  role  of  international  organi- 
zation. Lerche,  Heimsath 

33.516  International  Relations  Between  the  Wars   (3) 

Diplomacy  of  1919-1939  with  particular  reference  to  Europe.  De- 
velopment and  breakdown  of  the  French  system;  collective  security, 
Fascism  and  Nazism,  the  Soviet  Union,  the  role  of  the  U.S.  in 
European  affairs.  Sharp,  Morris 

33.517  Diplomacy  of  World  War  II  (3) 

History  of  the  diplomatic  front  during  the  War.  Groundwork  of 
the  postwar  settlement.  Sharp,  Morris 

33.518  American  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Practice   (3) 
Development  of  Foreign   Service,   relationship   to   policy   making. 
Diplomatic-consular  rights,  duties.  Organization  of  embassies,  con- 
sulates. Personnel  problems.  Recent  developments.  Wadsworth 

33.519  Values  and  Objectives  in  Foreign  Policy   (3) 

Role  of  ethical  considerations  in  foreign  policy.  Meanings  of  na- 
tional interest.  Power,  reason,  and  value  as  determinants.  Griffith 
33.530   Canadian-American  Relations   (3) 

Historical  background  and  present  status.  Geographic,  economic, 
and  cultural  factors.  Canada  as  a  member  of  NATO  and  the  Com- 
monwealth. Armstrong 
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33.536    Foreign  Policy  of  a  Selected  Nation   (3) 

From  time  to  time  advantage  will  be  taken  of  the  presence  of  a 
distinguished  visiting  scholar  to  offer  a  special  seminar  in  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  nation  concerning  which  he  is  an  authority.  (Pro- 
jected for   1963-64;   Brazil) 

33.541-542  World  Labor  and  Contemporary  International  Relations 
(3-3) 
Evaluation  of  the  influence  of  labor's  new  political  and  economic 
status  on  world  affairs.  Comparative  labor  ideologies  and  other  labor 
issues  in  key  areas  of  the  world  affecting  international  relations. 
Kaiser,  Peterson.  33.541  is  a  prerequisite  to  33.542. 

33.543     Seminar  on  Labor  and  United  States  Foreign  Policy   (3) 

Analysis  of  importance  of  social  and  labor  objectives  in  the  formu- 
lation and  administration  of  United  States  foreign  policy.  Evalua- 
tion of  the  United  States  government's  international  labor  activities 
labor  attache  program,  labor  information,  exchange  of  persons, 
technical  assistance,  etc.  and  American  labor's  own  international 
activities.  Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor. 

33.550  International  Organization  and  Administration    (3) 

Nature,  bases,  functions  of  international  organization.  Diplomacy, 
treaties,  international  conferences  and  legislation,  international  ad- 
ministration and  adjudication;  international  federation;  world  gov- 
ernment. League  of  Nations  and  the  United  Nations.  Lerche,  Wads- 
worth 

33.551  United  Nations  Organization  and  Functions   (3) 

The  Charter,  origins,  functions,  operation  of  the  principal  organs 
with  emphasis  upon  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Security  Coun- 
cil. Admission  of  members,  obligations  of  membership.  Bradshaw 
33.556    Current  Topics  on  Diplomacy  and  Foreign  Policy  (3) 

The  course  will  be  in  the  nature  of  a  seminar.  It  will  comprise  three 
series  of  discussions  on  topics  relating  to  diplomacy  and  foreign 
policy.  Each  of  these  series  will  be  under  the  leadership  of  a  person 
recognized  as  an  authority  in  the  field  under  discussion.  The  first 
portion  of  each  session  will  be  devoted  to  a  lecture  given  by  the 
leader;  the  second  portion,  to  questions,  answers,  and  comment. 

33.561  History  and  Theory  of  International  Law   (3) 

Development  of  international  law  from  the  earliest  times.  Leading 
theories  of  the  sources,  origin  and  binding  force  of  international 
law.  Study  and  discussion  of  the  classic  publicists.  Individual  re- 
search projects.  Wadsworth 

33.562  Contemporary  Problems  in  International  Law    (3) 

Study  and  discussion  of  such  contemporary  problems  as:  individual 
responsibility  under  international  law;  control  of  outer  space;  chang- 
ing concepts  of  the  territorial  seas;  relationship  of  international  law 
and  international  organization.  Individual  research  projects.  Wads- 
worth 
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33.563    Problem  Papers   (3) 

May  be  taken  up  to  four  times  for  credit.  See  page  41  for  de- 
scription. Fee,  all  students  $10.00.  Sandifer 

33.567  Theory  of  International  Relations   (3) 

A  study  of  approaches  and  methodology  in  the  discipline  of  inter- 
national politics,  the  motivations  and  tactics  of  states  and  the  ideas 
and  patterns  underlying  the  processes  of  the  international  system. 
Said 

33.568  Liberal  Theories  of  World  Politics   (3) 

This  course  involves  a  comparative  analysis  of  the  views  on  world 
poHtics  of  some  twelve  major  liberal  statesmen  and  philosophers  of 
the  19th  and  20th  centuries.  The  focus  will  be  on  the  light  their 
doctrines  cast  on  the  problems  of  achieving  a  liberal  world  order. 
Johnston 

33.572  Limited   Warfare    (3) 

An  examination  of  modern  unconventional  war;  its  impact  on  the 
underdeveloped  nations  and  on  the  conduct  of  United  States  foreign 
policy;  political  and  ethical  considerations.  Cross 

33.573  Seminar  on  National  Security  Policy   (6) 

The  interrelations  of  foreign  policy  and  defense.  Underlying  con- 
siderations. Structure  of  policy  formation.  Sandifer 

33.604  Seminar:  The  Civilization  of  the  United  States   (3) 

A  study,  with  papers  and  reports  on  significant  20th  century  writ- 
ings, of  major  aspects  of  American  civilization.  Gabriel 

33.605  Seminar:  Interpreting  American  Civilization  Abroad    (3) 
Readings  in  foreign  images  of  the  United  States.  Research  papers 
on  topics  selected  from  American  civilization  in  which  non-Ameri- 
cans have  evidenced  particular  interest.  Gabriel 

33.652    United  Nations  Economic  and  Social  Operations   (3) 

A  broad  understanding  of  both  the  theoretical  and  practical  aspects 
of  the  economic  and  social  functions  of  the  United  Nations  system, 
including  the  specialized  agencies.  Attention  will  be  given  to  the 
political  as  well  as  economic  and  social  forces  that  have  shaped  the 
system,  the  general  pattern  of  activity  in  major  substantive  areas, 
including  economic  development,  trade  and  social  measures,  prob- 
lems concerning  both  national  and  international  decision-making 
processes,  and  the  likely  future  development  of  these  programs. 
Sandifer,  Haviland,  Mulliken 

.3.3.6.54    Organization  of  American  States   (3) 

Organization  and  operation  of  the  Organization  of  American  States 
and  affiliated  organizations,  Inter-American  security  and  peace  sys- 
tem. Relationship  of  the  system  to  the  United  Nations.  Canyes 

3.3.6.5.5    The  Unite<l  States  and  International  Organization    (3) 

United  States  participation  in  international  organizations;  relation 
to  foreign  policy.  Administrative  and  fiscal  aspects;  benefits  derived; 
government  organization  to  meet  responsibilities;  role  of  Congress; 
State  Department;  other  agencies.  Sandifer 
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33.662    Seminar:  Law  and  Procctlure  of  International  Trihunal§   (3) 

Ad  hoc  arbitral  tribunals,  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration,  mixed 
commissions,  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice,  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice,  and  international  military  tribunals.  Egbert 

33.670    Comparative  Foreign  Policy  Formation   (6) 

The  instruments  and  process  of  decision  making  in  foreign  policy 
of  selected  nations  approached  comparatively.  Lerche 

33.675     Seminar  on  the  United  Nations  (3-6) 

Selected  problems  on  the  United  Nations  and  specialized  agencies. 
Bradshaw 

33.677     Seminar  in  International  Labor  Relations  (3-6) 

Selected  ideological,  political,  economic,  and  administrative  prob- 
lems in  international  labor  relations.  Special  individual  projects  on 
key  current  issues.  Peterson 

33.680    United  States  Policy  Toward  the  Development  of  Nations  (3) 
Rostow 

33.700    Seminar  in  Contemporary  International  Relations   (3) 

Individual  projects,  group  discussion  of  special  problems.  May  be 
taken  twice  for  credit.  Lerche,  Lefever 

33.710    Seminar  in  Theories  of  International  Relations    (3) 

An  examination  and  analysis  of  the  various  trends  and  theories  of 
international  relations.  Said,  Elliott 

33.750    Seminar    in   International    Organization    and    Administration 
(3) 
The  nature  of  organization  and  administration  at  the  international 
level,  with  special  reference  to  existing  international  agencies.  Indi- 
vidual research  and  written  reports  by  students.  Bradshaw,  Lerche 

33.770    Seminar  on  International  Law   (3) 

Selected  problems  in  international  law  including  international,  con- 
stitutional, administrative,  and  criminal  law  and  international  legis- 
lation. Problems  in  international  administration.  Wadsworth 

33.797    Master's  Thesis  Seminar  (3-6)  Bradshaw,  Walker 

33.799    Doctoral  Dissertation  Seminar   (3-6)   Bradshaw,  Walker 

75.531-2    Psychological  and  Cultural  Bases  of  International  Politics 
(3-3) 
Phenomena  and  problems  of  international  politics  in  terms  of  under- 
lying psychological  and  cultural  forces:  theory  of  international  poli- 
tics from  behavioral-science  points  of  view.  Beardsley 

75.539  Foundations  of  International  Communications  (3) 

The  conceptions,  problems,  and  techniques  of  international  com- 
munication in  terms  of  individual  and  group  behavior  as  represented 
in  social  psychology  and  allied  disciplines.  Beardsley 

75.540  Management  Problems  of  International  Agencies    (3) 
Peculiar  problems  of  management  in  international  agencies.  Staffing, 
budgeting,  planning,  authorizing,  operating,  directing;  public  rela- 
tions; coordination;  communication,   leadership.   Interpersonal   re- 
lationships. Saper 
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75.541    Seminar  on  International  Administration    (6) 

Nature  and  history  of  international  administration,  and  its  meaning 
within  the  study  of  international  relations  and  international  or- 
ganization. Theory  and  practice  of  functionalism.  Secretariat  struc- 
ture and  operations,  with  emphasis  upon  the  League  of  Nations  and 
the  United  Nations.  Special  problems  of  administration  at  the  inter- 
national level.  Van  Wagenen 

75.550    International  Political  Communication    (3) 

Psychological  aspects  of  foreign  policy  and  role  of  communication. 
Problems  presented  by  use  of  propaganda  media  of  international 
communication  in  the  service  of  national  policy.  Ford 

75.569    Philosophical  and  Religious  Aspects  of  World  Politics    (3) 

An  inquiry  into  the  philosophical  and  religious  issues  raised  and 
presupposed  by  present  day  world  conditions.  Elliott,  Malik 

75.572    History  of  the  International  Labor  Movement   (3) 

Development  of  international  labor  movement  from  mid- 19th  cen- 
tury to  the  present;  origins,  ideologies,  aims,  impact  on  world  events, 
and  structure  of  Sociahst,  Christian,  Anarchist,  Democratic  and 
Communist  internationals.  Saposs 

IS.^1^    Social  &  Labor  Problems  of  Underdeveloped  Areas  (3) 

Role  of  labor  in  new  countries  and  dependent  areas — labor's  po- 
Utical  orientation,  contributions  to  the  formation  of  new  nations, 
relationship  to  new  governments  and  attitudes  toward  new  social 
and  economic  objectives;  problems  in  recruiting  leadership  and  in 
applying  trade  unionism;  labor's  impact  on  the  pattern  and  pace 
of  industrialization.  Fisher 

75.620    Seminar  on  World  Communism  (3) 

A  survey  of  the  development  of  the  socialist  and  communist  move- 
ments, their  background,  organization,  doctrine  and  major  strategic 
concepts;  general  communist  strategy  toward  the  advanced  indus- 
trial and  underdeveloped  areas.  Morris 

75.638    Information  and  Persuasion  in  Cross-Cultural  Contacts    (3) 

A  comparative  examination  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  effective 
international  communication  techniques  as  applied  by  government 
and  non-government  organizations  and  individuals.  Vetter 

75.658    Regional  Organizations:  Western  Europe   (3) 

A  survey  of  the  factors  responsible  for  the  trend  toward  European 
organization  and  integration,  and  an  examination  of  the  more  im- 
portant institutions  of  the  European  community:  ECSC,  EEC,  WEU, 
Euratom;  etc.  Tennyson 

75.675    Comparative    Political    Communication    in    U.    S.    and    Soviet 
Foreign   Policy    (3) 

The  information  policies  and  programs  of  the  two  nations  studied 
comparatively  and  analytically.  Reese 
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Area  Courses 

General  and  Integrated 

Intrtxluctory  Surveys.   Survey  of  the  geography,  culture,  institutionfl, 
and  foreign  relations  of  the  area. 

33.410     Introduction  to  the  Middle  East  (3)  Said,  Howard 

33.412     Introduction  to  Russia  (3)   Trowbridge 

33.414     Introduction  to  Latin  America  (3)  Davis,  H.  Randall,  Finan 

33.416     Introduction  to  South  and  Southeast  Asia  (3)  Walker,  Moerman 

33.418     Introduction  to  the  Far  East  (3)  Lindsay 

33.424     Introduction  to  Africa  (3)  Moore,  D.  Randall 

Integrated  Seminars  (For  description  see  pp.  57-58) 

Students  taking  these  seminars  may  not  obtain  academic  credit  for 

overlapping  courses  in  special  aspects,  or  if  such  courses  have  been 

taken,  the  integrated  seminar  will  carry  correspondingly  less  credit. 

Full  inquiry  should  be  made  prior  to  or  at  the  time  of  registration. 

Unless  otherwise  specified,  each  seminar  extends  over  two  semesters 

and  carries  9  hours  credit  each  semester. 
33.580-1  Seminar  in  the  Middle  East  (9-9)  Hoskins,  Howard,  Cleland 
33.582-3  Seminar  in  the  Soviet  Union  (9-9)  Sharp,  Herman 
33.584-5  Seminar  in  Latin  America  (9-9)  Davis,  Finan 
33.586-7  Seminar  in  South  and  Southeast  Asia    (9-9)    Heimsath,   Walker, 

Moerman 
33.588-9  Seminar  in  the  Far  East  (9-9)  Lindsay,  Powell,  Yoshihashi 

33.593  Western  Europe — Common  Elements  (6)  Matt  (1963-64) 

33.594  Western  Europe  (France  as  the  'Lead  Country')  (6)  Joughin 
(1963-64) 

33.595  Western  Europe  (Great  Britain  as  the  'Lead  Country')  (6)  Griffith 
(1962-63) 

33.596  Western  Europe  (Germany  as  the  'Lead  Country')  (6)  Anthon 
(1962-63)  (33.593  deals  with  the  common  elements  in  the  tradi- 
tions, culture,  and  thought  of  Western  Europe.  Each  of  the  other 
three  approaches  the  subject  matter  from  its  evolution  and  content 
in  a  particular  'lead'  country.) 

33.597-8  Seminar  in  Africa  (South  of  the  Sahara)    (6-6)  D.  Randall 

Advanced  Inter-disciplinary  Seminars  on  Problems.  (May  be  taken 
twice  for  credit.) 

33.781  Seminar  on  China  (3)  Lindsay,  Powell 

33.782  Seminar  on  Japan  (3)  Yoshihashi 

33.783  Seminar  on  the  Soviet  Union  (3)  Sharp 

33.784  Seminar  on  Latin  America  (3)  Davis,  H.  Randall,  Finan 
33.786     Seminar  on  the  Middle  East  (3)  Hoskins,  Howard 

33.788  Seminar  on  South  and  Southeast  Asia  (3)  Heimsath,  Walker,  Moer- 
man 

33.789  Seminar  on  Eastern  Europe  (3)  Wszelaki 
33.797     Master's  Thesis  Seminar  (3-6)   Walker 
33.799     Doctoral  Dissertation  Seminar  (3-6)   Walker 
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specialized  Aspects  (By  Areas) 

(Courses  carrying  graduate  credit) 

All  courses  carry  three  semester  hours  credit,  unless  otherwise 
specified.  Additional  courses  will  be  offered  from  time  to  time  by 
the  departments  concerned. 


Asia    (General) 

19.586  Economic  Problems:  Asia.  Irvine 

21.616  Comparative  Education  II:  The  Orient.  Didsbury 

53.526  Oriental  Political  Theory.  Goostree 

33.651  Agrarian  Problems:  South  and  East  Asia.  C.  Taylor 


Far  East    (East  Asia) 

19.785  Seminar  in  Economic  Problems  of  the  Far  East 

29.535  History  of  the  Far  East  in  Modern  Times.  Kramer 

29.538  History  of  China  since  the  Ming  Dynasty.  Hummel 

29.539  History  of  Japan:   1600  to  the  present.  Kramer 
29.585  Intellectual  History  of  China.  Hummel 
29.730  Research  Seminar  in  the  History  of  the  Far  East 
33.528  The  Far  East  in  World  Affairs.  Powell 

33.545  Labor  in  An  Area:  Far  East 

33.787  Seminar  on  Sino-Soviet  Relations.  Powell 

47.305  Philosophies  of  the  East  {undergraduate  credit  only) 

47.550  Studies  in  non-Christian  Religion.  Lester 

53.574  Government  and  Politics  of  the  Far  East 

65.539  Culture  Area  Analysis:  China.  Krader 

75.622  Seminar:   Sino-Soviet  Peoples  and  Problems.  Krader 


South   and   Southeast  Asia 

29.580  History  of  India  I.  Heimsath 

29.581  History  of  India  II.  Heimsath 

33.526  India  in  World  Politics.  Heimsath 

33.527  International  Relations  of  Southeast  Asia.  Landon 
33.545  Labor  in  an  Area:  South  and  Southeast  Asia 
47.305  Philosophies  of  the  East  (undergraduate  credit  only) 
47.550  Studies  in  non-Christian  Religion.  Lester 

54.596  Government  and  Politics  of  South  Asia.  Heimsath 

54.598  Government  and  Politics  of  Southeast  Asia.  Walker 

65.539  Culture  Area  Analysis:  Southeast  Asia.  Moerman 
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Middle  East   and   North   Africa 

19.585  Economic  Problems:  Middle  East.  McDiarmid 

29.533  History  of  the  Balkans  and  Turkey.  Key 

29.536  History  of  Africa 

29.561  History  of  the  Middle  East  I.  Key 

29.562  History  of  the  Middle  East  II.  Key 

29.760  Research  Seminar  in  History  of  the  Middle  East.  Key 

33.525  International  Relations  of  the  Middle  East.  Hoskins 

33.531  The  Soviet  Union  in  the  Middle  East.  Hostler 

33.545  Labor  in  an  Area:  Middle  East 

33.669  Nationalism  in  the  Middle  East.  Cleland 

47.550  Studies  in  non-Christian  Religion.  Lester 

53.678  Problems  of  Modern  African  Government 
54.595  Government  and  Politics  of  the  Middle  East.  Key 
54.597  Government  and  Politics  of  Modern  Africa.  Mittlebeeler 
65.539  Culture  Area  Analysis:  Middle  East  and  North  Africa.  Krader 

Soviet  Union   and   Eastern   Europe 

19.584  Structure  and  Operation  of  the  Soviet  Economy.  Bowles 

19.589  Economic  Problems:  Soviet  Union.  Bowles 

19.783  Seminar  on  the  Economy  of  the  Soviet  Union 

27.560  Regional  Physical  Geography  (Soviet  Union) 

29.530  History  of  Czarist  Russia 

29.531  Russia  since  1917.  Sharp 

29.532  History  of  East  and  Central  Europe 

29.533  History  of  Balkans  and  Turkey.  Key 

33.531  The  Soviet  Union  in  the  Middle  East.  Hostler 

33.532  International  Relations  of  Eastern  Europe.  Wszelaki 
33.622  Soviet  Russia  in  World  Affairs.  Sharp,  Morris 
33.721  Seminar  in  Soviet  Foreign  Policy 

33.787  Seminar  on  Sino-Soviet  Relations.  Powell 

53.572  Government  and  Politics  of  Eastern  Europe.  Burin,  Nano 

53.573  Government  and  Politics  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Burin 

53.679  Seminar  in  Problems  of  Government  in  Communist  Countries 
65.539  Culture  Area  Analysis:  U;S.S.R.  Krader 

75.622  Seminar:  Sino-Soviet  Peoples  and  Problems.  Krader 

Western   Europe 

7.500  Renaissance  Painting.  Keck 

7.501  Modem  Painting.  Keck 

7.506  Renaissance  Sculpture.  Keck 

7.507  Modem  Sculpture.  Keck 

19.583  Economic  Problems:  Western  Europe.  Tamagna 

21.615  Comparative  Education  I:  The  Westem  World.  Didsbury 

29.5 11  History  of  Europe,  1815-1870.  Brandenburg 

29.512  History  of  Europe,  1870-1914.  Anthon,  Brandenburg 
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29.513  Europe  since  1 9 1 4 .  /i  nthon 

29.516-7  Economic  History  of  Modern  Europe,  I  and  II.  Correll,  Price 

29.519  Diplomatic  History  of  Europe:   1815-1914.  Johnston,  Green 

29.528  Germany  since  1870.  Anthon 

29.611  Intellectual  History  of  Europe  from  the  French  Revolution. 

29.710  Research  Seminar  in  European  History 

33.520  International  Relations  of  Central  and  Western  Europe 
33.545  Labor  in  an  Area:  Western  Europe.  Weisz 

43.500  The  Baroque  Era.  5m/f/z 

43.501  The  Classic  Era.  Smith 

53.521  Modern  Political  Theory.  Robinson 
53.551  Comparative  Legal  Institutions 

53.566  Comparative  Political  Parties.  Gosnell,  Hanson 

53.570  Government  and  Politics  of  Western  Europe.  Burin 

53.571  Government  and  Politics  of  Central  Europe.  Burin 

53.577  Problems  of  Government  in  Great  Britain  and  France.  Burin 

53.581  Comparative  Local  Government  and  Administration.   Hanson 
54.770  Seminar  in  Comparative  Government 

55.570  Comparative  Government  Workshop  Abroad  (6).  Mittlebeeler 

65.580  Religious  Movements  and  Institutions 

75.658  Regional  Organizations:   Western  Europe.  Tennyson 

Latin  America 

19.582  Economic  Problems:  Latin  America.  A.  Taylor 
27.560  Geography  of  Latin  America.  Atwood 

29.570  Colonial  Origins  of  Latin  American  Nations.  Davis,  Finan 

29.571  Growth  of  Latin  American  Nationalism.  Davis,  Finan 

29.572  Latin  America  in  the  20th  Century.  Davis,  Finan 

29.573  Latin  American  Social  and  Political  Thought.  Davis 

33.529  International  Relations  of  Latin  America.  Finan,  Davis 
33.545  Labor  in  an  Area:  Latin  America 

33.651  Agrarian  Problems:  Latin  America.  Finan 

33.654  Organization  of  American  States.  Canyes 

53.575  Government  and  Politics  of  Latin  America.  Davis 

53.578  Political  Leadership  in  Latin  America.  Davis 
65.539  Culture  Area  Analysis:  Middle  America.  Palerm 

Africa 

19.593  Economic  Problems:  Africa 

27.560  Geography  of  Africa.  D.  Randall 

29.536  History  of  Africa 

33.524  Problems  of  Contemporary  Africa.  Mittlebeeler,  D.  Randall 

33.545  Labor  in  an  Area:  Africa  South  of  the  Sahara.  Peterson 

54.597  Government  and  Politics  of  Modern  Africa.  Mittlebeeler 

53.678  Problems  of  Modern  African  Government 

65.539  Culture  Area  Analysis:  Africa  South  of  the  Sahara.  Moore 
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Comparative  Courses 

19.554  Comparative  Labor  Relations  (3) 

19.588  Comparative  Foreign  Economic  Policies  (3) 

19.595  Comparative  Economic  Systems  (3) 

25.525  Economic  and  Political  Geography  of  Underdeveloped  Areas  (3) 
47.383  Comparative  Religion  (3) 

53.370  Comparative  Government  (3) 

53.551  Comparative  Legal  Institutions  (3) 

53.581  Comparative  Local  Government  and  Administration  (3) 

54.770  Seminar  in  Comparative  Government  (3) 

55.570  Comparative  Government  Workshop  Abroad  (6) 

Intensive  Language  Courses 

These  are  offered  in  French,  German,  Spanish,  Russian,  Arabic, 
Japanese,  Thai,  and  Chinese.  Certain  other  languages  are  avail- 
able cooperatively  in  other  universities  in  Washington. 

Allied  Courses 

Courses  Offered  in  Other  Schools  and  Departments  Required  in  One   or 
More  Programs  of  the  School  of  International  Service. 

Business  Administration 

10.201  Business  Law  I  (3) 

1 0.400  Use  of  Accounting  Methods  ( 3 ) 
10.402  Business  Research  and  Reports  (3) 
10.466  Business  Finance  (3) 

1 0.48 1  Principles  of  Production  Management  ( 3 ) 

10.491  Personnel  Management  in  Industry  (3) 

10.500  Business-Government  Relations  (3) 

11.401  Principles  of  Marketing  (3) 

11.526  Introduction  to  International  Business  (3) 

See  the  catalog  for  the  School  of  Business  Administration. 


Communications 

For  mass  media  courses  which  would  satisfy  the  requirement  of 
Program  D,  consult  the  University's  current  session  Bulletin. 
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Economics 

19.200  Introduction  to  Economics  I  (3)  (Special  Section — for  students  in 
School  of  International  Service  only) 

19.300  Introduction  to  Economics  II  (3)  (Special  Section,  stressing  in- 
ternational economics) 

1 9 .400     International  Economics  ( 3 ) 

19.550  History  of  the  United  States  Labor  Movement  (3) 

19.551  History  of  the  European  Labor  Movement  (3) 

19.552  Labor  and  the  Economic  Order  ( 3 ) 

19.580  International  Economic  Relations  (3) 

19.581  Economic  Problems  of  Underdeveloped  Countries  (3) 
19.587  Foreign  Economics  Problems  Confronting  the  United  States  (3) 
19.596  International  Finance  (3) 

19.680     Theory  of  International  Trade  (3) 

Education 

21.581    Issues  and  Programs  in  International  Education   (3) 

Survey  of  educational  activities  designed  to  improve  international 
relations  and  world  understanding,  including  the  international  edu- 
cational exchange  programs,  technical  assistance  missions,  UNESCO. 

English 

23.100  English  Composition  I   (special  section) 

Training  in  the  communication  of  ideas  through  study,  discussion 
and  papers  on  selected  works  in  American  literature,  chosen  for 
their  value  as  a  guide  to  the  student's  interpretation  of  his  ex- 
perience. Emphasis  on  growth  of  vocabulary,  development  of  criti- 
cal judgment  and  precision  of  expression.  Discussion  in  tutorial 
groups. 

23.101  English  Composition  II   (special  section) 

Selected  writings  from  Greek  literature,  the  Bible,  and  modern 
European  literature  serve  as  the  basis  for  study  and  discussion. 
Emphasis  on  literary  parallels  in  the  treatment  of  basic  human 
problems  or  universal  ideas. 

History 

29.519     Diplomatic  History  of  Europe  1815-1914  (3) 
29.547     History  of  United  States  Foreign  Policy  (3) 
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Philosophy  and  Religion 

47.376     Christian  Belief 

47.370-1  History  of  Christian  Thought  I  and  II  (3-3) 

47.383     Comparative  Religion  (3) 

47.530     Social  Philosophy  (3) 

The  following  courses  may  be  taken  at  the  Wesley  Theological 

Seminary. 
Sem.  7 1 0  Survey  of  World  Missions 
Sem.  712  Missionary  Methods 
Sem.  451  Liturgies 

Sem.  502  Christianity  and  the  Social  Order 
Sem.  720  Churches  in  the  Hispanic  World. 

See  also  courses  in  philosophies  and  religions  of  specific  areas. 

Government 

53.400     Introduction  to  Public  Administration  (3) 

53.521  Modem  Political  Theory  (3) 

53.522  Workshop  in  Current  Problems  in  Political  Theory  (3) 

53.555  Constitution  of  the  United  States:  Development  (3) 

53.556  Constitution  of  the  United  States:  Interpretation  (3) 
53.560  Public  Opinion  and  Propaganda  (3) 
53.563  Pressure  Groups  in  Modem  Government  (3) 

See  also  courses  in  govemment  of  specified  areas  in  the  catalog  of  j 
the  School  of  Govemment  and  Public  Administration.  I 

Mathematics  and  Statistics  i 

69.202     Basic  Statistics  (3) 
69.400     Managerial  Statistics  (3) 

Sciences 

A  student  must  complete  a  minimum  of  eight  or  nine  credit  hours  j 
of  science,  depending  upon  the  sequence  of  courses  taken.  The  j 
student  may  choose  either  laboratory  or  non-laboratory  science. 


Laboratory  Sciences:  • 

9.110  General  Zoology  (4)  I 

9.111  General  Botany  (4)  1 

15.110  General  Chemistry  I  (4)  v 

15.111  General  Chemistry  II  ( 4 )  ) 

51.210  Elements  of  General  Physics  I  (4)  j 

51.21 1  Elements  of  General  Physics  II  (4) 
27.150  Basic  Geography  (4) 
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Non-Laboratory  Sciences: 

9.100     Human  Biology  ( 3 ) 
1 5 . 1 00     The  Science  of  Chemistry  ( 3 ) 
5 1 . 1 00     The  Science  of  Physics  ( 3 ) 

27.100     Earth  Sciences  (3)   (Not  available  for  those  taking  27.150  Basic 
Geography.) 

^  Sociology  and  Anthropology 

65.110-11  and  65.210-11     Human  Behavior  I-IV  (12) 

Basic  principles  and  tools  of  analysis  in  the  behavioral  sciences  related  to 
the  international  setting.  The  role  of  culture,  social  system,  and  personality 
in  international  relations. 

This  is  a  sequence  of  four  courses,  the  first  two  of  which  must  be  com- 
pleted by  beginning  students  of  the  School  of  International  Service  during 
their  first  year.  A  limited  number  of  students  whose  registrations  are  ap- 
proved by  the  Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology  may  be  admitted 
to  this  course  if  space  is  available. 

Transfer  students  who  have  completed  or  plan  to  complete  57.200  Gen- 
eral Psychology,  57.404  Introduction  to  Social  Psychology,  65.200  Intro- 
duction to  Sociology,  and  65.201  Introduction  to  Anthropology,  or  their 
equivalent,  may  not  receive  credit  for  65.110-11  and  65.210-11  Human  Be- 
havior I-IV. 

65.534     Cultural  Analysis  (3) 

Anthropological  approach  to  an  understanding  of  problems  of  cross-cul- 
tural relations  and  of  individual  adjustment  to  an  appreciation  of  societies 
with  different  cultures. 

Speech 

67.3 1 3     Contemporary  Speech  Problems  (3 ) 

Summer  Institute 

31.540    Institute  on  the  Position  of  the  United  States  in  World  Affairs 
(4,   5  or  6) 

Institute  for  teachers  and  other  students  designed  to  show  the 
formation  and  implementation  of  current  United  States  foreign 
policy.  Seminars  and  meetings  with  government  and  diplomatic  of- 
ficials. Meets  six  weeks,  the  last  week  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
United  Nations,  New  York.  Transportation  from  Washington  to 
New  York  to  be  arranged  by  individual  students;  not  included  in 
tuition  charge.  Said,  Burr 
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Faculty 

Professors 

WILLIAM  Y.  ELLIOTT,  B.  A.,  M.  A.,  Vandcrbilt;  D.  Phil.,  Oxford.  University 
Professor  of   International    and    Political   Theory. 

RALPH  H.  GABRIEL,  B.  A.,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  Yale.  University  Professor  of  Amer- 
ican Studies. 

CHARLES  H.  MALIK,  B.  A.,  American  University  of  Beirut;  M.  A.,  Ph.  D., 
Harvard;  University  Professor,  Philosophy  and  International  Relations. 
(On  leave  of  absence,  1962-63.) 

w.  WENDELL  CLELAND,  B.  A.,  Westminster;  M.  A.,  Princeton;  Ph.  D.,  Co- 
lumbia. Professor  of  Middle  Eastern  Studies,  Emeritus. 

PITMAN  B.  POTTER,  B.  A.,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  Harvard.  Professor  of  International 
Relations,  Emeritus. 

ROLLiN  s.  ATWOOD,  B.  S.,  Chicago;  M.  S.,  Ph.  D.,  Clark.  Professor  of  Geog- 
raphy. Director  of  Program  in  Business  Representation  Overseas. 

SEYMOUR  w.  BEARDSLEY,  B.  A.,  Yale;  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  Columbia.  Professor 
of  International  Communications. 

MARY  E.  BRADSHAW,  B.  A.,  Pennsylvania  College;  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  Wisconsin. 
Professor  of  International  Relations. 

HAROLD  E.  DAVIS,  B.  A.,  Hiram;  M.  A.,  Chicago;  Ph.  D.,  Western  Reserve. 
Professor  of  Latin  American  Studies. 

ERNEST  s.  GRIFFITH,  A.  B.,  Hamilton;  D.  Phil.,  Oxford.  Professor  of  Inter- 
national Relations;  Dean. 

LOY  w.  HENDERSON,  A.  B.,  LL.  D.,  Northwestcm;  D.  Public  Service,  Denver. 
Professor  of  International  Relations;  Director,  Center  of  Diplomacy 
and  Foreign  Policy. 

HALFORD  L.  HOSKINS,  B.  A.,  Earlham;  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  Pennsylvania.  Professor 
of  Middle  Eastern  Studies. 

HARRY  N.  HOWARD,  B.  A.,  William  Jewell  College;  M.  A.,  University  of  Mis- 
souri; Ph.  D.,  University  of  California.  Professor  of  Middle  Eastern 
Studies. 

PHILIP  M.  KAISER,  B.  A.,  Wisconsin;  B.  A.,  M.  A.,  Oxford.  Professor  of  Inter- 
national Labor  Relations;  Director  of  Program  in  Overseas  Industrial 
and  Labor  Relations.  (On  leave,  1962-63.) 

CHARLES  o.  LERCHE,  JR.,  A.  B.,  Syracuse;  M.  A.,  Fletcher  School  of  Law 
and  Diplomacy;  Ph.  D.,  North  Carolina.  Professor  of  International 
Relations.  Director  of  Program  in  International  Relations  and  Organiza- 
tion. 

MICHAEL  LINDSAY  (Lord  Lindsay  of  Birker),  B.  A.,  M.  A.,  Oxford.  Professor 
of  Far  Eastern  Studies. 

OLIVER  A.  PETERSON,  B.  A.,  University  of  North  Dakota;  Labor  Adviser,  Bu- 
reau of  African  Affairs,  Department  of  State.  Visiting  Professor  of  In- 
ternational Labor  Relations   (1962-63.) 
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RALPH  L.  POWELL,  B.  A.,  University  of  California;  Certif.  California  College 
in  China;  Ph.  D.,  Harvard.  Professor  of  Far  Eastern  Studies.  Director 
of  Program  in  Overseas  Representation. 

HAROLD  M.  RANDALL,  B.  A.,  Parsons  College;  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  Georgetown. 
Professor  of  Latin  American  Studies;  Director,  Training  Program  for 
International  Business  Executives. 

DURWARD  V.  SANDiFER,  B.  A.,  Eureka  College;  M.  A.,  LL.  B.,  Ph.  D.,  Co- 
lumbia University.  Professor  of  International  Relations.  Director  of 
Program  in  Foreign  Service. 

SAMUEL  L.  SHARP,  LL.  M.,  J.  D.,  Warsaw.  Professor  of  Soviet  Studies. 

RICHARD  w.  VAN  WAGENEN,  B.  A.,  Stanford;  M.  S.  in  P.  A.,  Syracuse;  Ph.  D., 
Stanford.  Professor  of  International  Relations;  Dean,  Graduate  School. 
Director  of  Program  in  International  Administration. 

Associate  Professors 

JOHN  J.  FiNAN,  B.  A.,  M.  A.,  Washington  University;  Ph.  D.,  Harvard. 
Associate  Professor  of  Latin  American  Studies. 

ESTHER  COLE  FRANKLIN,  A.  B.,  State  Tcachcrs  College,  Nebraska;  M.  A., 
Nebraska;  Ph.  D.,  Brookings.  Associate  Professor  of  International  Rela- 
tions. 

WILLIAM  R.  HUTCHISON,  B.  A.,  Hamilton;  B.  A.,  M.  A.,  Oxford;  Ph.  D. 
Yale.  Associate  Professor  of  American  Studies. 

EMMET  V.  MiTTLEBEELER,  B.  A.,  LL.  B.,  Louisville;  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  Chicago. 
Associate  Professor  of  Government.   (African  Studies) 

DARRELL  D.  RANDALL,  B.  A.,  Nebraska  Wesleyan;  M.  A.,  Nebraska,  Colum- 
bia; Ph.  D.,  Chicago;  Associate  Professor  of  African  Studies.  Director 
of  Program  in  Church  Missions. 

ELSPETH  DAViES  ROSTOW,  B.  A.,  Barnard;  M.  A.,  Radcliffe.  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  American  Civilization. 

ABDUL  AZIZ  SAID,  B.S.S.S.,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  American.  Associate  Professor  of 
International  Relations. 

LAWRENCE  w.  WADSWORTH,  JR.,  B.  S.,  Centenary;  M.  A.,  Tulane;  Ph.  D., 
American.  Grazier  Associate  Professor  of  International  Law  and  Or- 
ganization. 

TAKEHIKO  YosHiHASHi,  B.  A.,  University  of  California;  M.  A.,  Harvard; 
Ph.  D.,  Yale.  Associate  Professor  of  International  Relations.  Associate 
Dean. 

Assistant  Professors 

CHARLES  H.  HEiMSATH,  B.  A.,  M.  I.  A.,  Columbia;  Ph.  D.,  Yale.  Assistant 
Professor  of  South  Asian  Studies. 

s.  WHITTLE  JOHNSTON,  B.  A.,  Swarthmore;  Ph.  D.,  Harvard.  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  American  Civilization. 

MICHAEL  H.  MOERMAN,  B.  A.,  Columbia  College;  Graduate  work,  Yale. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Southeast  Asian  Studies. 

MILLIDGE  P.  WALKER,  A.  B.,  Williams;  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  California.  Assistant 
Professor  of  Southeast  Asian  Studies, 
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Part-Time  Faculty 

Adjunct  Professors 

RICHARD  N.  BENDER,  B.  A.,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  Bostofi  University.  Adjunct  Pro- 
fessor of  International  Relations. 

MANUEL  CANYES,  B.S.F.S.,  Georgetown;  LL.B.,  Columbus.  Adjunct  Pro- 
fessor of  International  Relations. 

LAWRENCE  D.  EGBERT,  B.  A.,  Michigan;  Doctoral  d'Etat  en  Droit,  Paris. 
Adjunct  Professor  of  International  Law. 

H.  FIELD  HAViLAND,  JR.,  A.  B.,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  Harvard.  Adjunct  Professor 
of  International  Relations. 

LEON  HERMAN,  B.  A.,  Long  Island  University;  M.  A.,  University  of  Chicago. 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Soviet  Studies. 

CHARLES  E.  HOSTLER,  B.  A.,  UCLA;  M.  A.,  Georgetown;  M.  A.,  A.  U., 
Beirut;  Ph.  D.,  Georgetown.  Adjunct  Professor  of  International  Rela- 
tions. 

KENNETH  P.  LANDON,  B.  A.,  Wheaton;  Th.  B.,  Princeton;  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  Chi- 
cago. Adjunct  Professor  of  Southeast  Asian  Studies. 

ERNEST  LEFEVER,  B.  A.,  Elizabethtown;  B.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Yale.  Adjunct  Pro- 
fessor of  International  Relations. 

JOHN  A.  MACKAY,  M.  A.,  Aberdeen;  B.  D.,  Princeton  Theological  Seminary; 
Litt.  D.,  University  of  San  Marcos,  Lima;  D.D.,  Princeton;  LL.D.,  Ohio- 
Wesleyan;  L.  H.  D.,  Boston.  Adjunct  Professor  of  Latin  American 
Studies. 

BERNARD  s.  MORRIS,  B.  A.,  Clark;  M.  A.,  Yale.  Adjunct  Professor  of  Inter- 
national Relations. 

DAVID  J.  SAPOss,  University  of  Wisconsin;  Columbia;  Adjunct  Professor  of 
International  Labor  Relations. 

CARL  c.  TAYLOR,  B.  A.,  Drake;  M.  A.,  University  of  Texas;  Ph.  D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri.  Adjunct  Professor  of  Asian  Studies. 

A.  BUEL  TROWBRIDGE,  B.  A.,  Comcll;  Diploma,  Oxford;  M.  A.,  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  Adjunct  Professor  in  Soviet  Studies  and  Consultant  to 
the  Dean. 

MORRIS  WEisz,  B.S.E.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Adjunct  Professor 
of  International  Labor  Relations. 

JAN  HUBERT  wszELAKi,  School  of  PoUtical  Science,  Paris;  Ph.  D.,  George- 
town. Adjunct  Professor  in  Eastern  European  Studies. 

Professorial  Lecturers 

NICOLAS  DE  ROCHEFORT,  Dipl.,  Lic,  U.  of  Paris.  Professorial  Lecturer  in 
International  Relations. 

F.  GUNTHER  EYCK,  B.  A.,  Alma  College;  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  New  York  Univer- 
sity; M.  S.,  Columbia.  Professorial  Lecturer  in  International  Relations. 

JOHN  FORD,  B.  S.,  Catholic  University;  Professorial  Lecturer,  School  of  Gov- 
ernment and  Public  Administration. 

RICHARD  GEiSLER,  A.  B.,  North  Carolina;  M.  A.,  Southern  California,  Los 
Angeles;  Ph.  D.,  New  York  University.  Professorial  Lecturer  in  African 
Studies. 
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ARTHUR  I.  GLADSTONE,  B.  S.,  Quccns  College;  M.  S.,  Ph.  D.,  Yale.  Professorial 
Lecturer  in  International  Communications. 

ARTHUR  w.  HUMMEL,  B.  A.,  M.  A.,  B.  D.,  Chicago;  Ph.  D.,  Leiden.  Pro- 
fessorial Lecturer  in  Far  Eastern  Studies. 

JAKOB  SAFER,  LL.  M.,  LL.  D.,  Jagiellonian,  Cracow,  Professorial  Lecturer, 
School  of  Government  and  Public  Administration. 

LEONARD  B.  TENNYSON,  B.  A.,  Bowdoin.  Profcssorial  Lecturer  in  Interna- 
tional Relations. 

CHARLES  T.  VETTER,  A.  B.,  Hamilton;  LL.  B.,  National  University  School  of 
Law;  LL.  M.,  George  Washington  University.  Professorial  Lecturer  in 
International  Communications. 

ERIC  wiLLENz,  B.  A.,  M.  A.,  Ncw  School  for  Social  Research,  New  York; 
Ph.  D.,  Georgetown.  Professorial  Lecturer  in  Soviet  Studies. 

Lecturers 

wiLLL\M  E.  ARMSTRONG,  B.  A.,  Queens;  M.  A.,  Chicago;  D.  Sci.,  Geneva. 

Lecturer  in  International  Relations. 
JAMES  E.  CROSS,  Yale;  LL.  B.,  Virginia.  Lecturer  in  National  Security  Policy. 
EVERETT  KASSALow^,  B.  S.  S.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York;  American 

University.  Lecturer  in  International  Labor  Relations. 
OTIS  MULLiKEN,  B.  A.,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  Harvard.  Lecturer  in  International 

Relations. 
HOWARD  c.  REESE,  B.  A.,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  New  York  University.  Lecturer  in 

International  Communications. 
IRVING  G.  TRAGEN,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.,  University  of  California.  Lecturer  in  Latin 

American  Labor. 

Affiliated  Full-time  Faculty  from  other 
Colleges  and  Schools  of  the  University 

w.  DONALD  BOWLES,  B.  A.,  University  of  Washington;  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  Co- 
lumbia. Associate  Professor  of  Economics. 

SAMUEL  E.  BURR,  JR.,  Litt.  B.,  Rutgers;  M.  A.,  Wisconsin;  M.  A.,  Columbia; 
Ed.  D.,  Cincinnati.  Professor  of  Education;  Assistant  Dean,  Division  of 
General  and  Special  Studies;  Director  of  Off  Campus  and  In-Service  Pro- 
grams; Director  of  Summer  Sessions. 

LAWRENCE  KRADER,  B.  S.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York;  Ph.  D.,  Harvard. 
Professor  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology. 

ALBERT  D.  MOTT,  B.  A.,  M.  A.,  University  of  Missouri;  Ph.  D.,  University 
of  California.  Associate  Professor  of  History. 

HUGO  J.  MUELLER,  Ph.  D.,  Hamburg.  Professor  of  German  and  Linguistics. 

MATTHEW  F.  NORTON,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Columbia.  Professor  of  Earth 
Sciences. 

ROGER  T.  siMONDs,  B.  A.,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  Yale.  Associate  Professor  of  Phi- 
losophy. 

AMOS  E.  TAYLOR,  B.  A.,  Gcttyburg;  M.  A.,  Chicago;  Ph.  D.,  Pennsylvania. 
Professor  of  Economics. 

LOUISE  YOUNG,  B.  A.,  Ohio  Wesleyan;  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  Pennsylvania.  Professor 
of  English. 
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Other  Full-time  Faculty  Members  from  other  Colleges  and  Schools 
of  the  University  participating  in  the  Area  Studies  and  Foreign 

Language  Programs 

CARL  G.  ANTHON,  B.  A.,  CHlcago;  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  Harvard.  Professor  of 
History. 

DAVID  J.  BRANDENBURG,  B.  S.,  Bowdoln;  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  Columbia.  Professor 
of  History. 

FREDERIC  s.  BURIN,  B.S.S.S.,  College  of  the  City  of  N.  Y.;  A.  M.,  Syracuse; 
Ph.D.,  Columbia.  Associate  Professor  in  Government  and  Public  Ad- 
ministration. 

EDWARD  BURKART,  B.  S.,  M.  S.,  Georgetown.  Assistant  Professor  of  Lan- 
guages and  Linguistics. 

MARIE  A.  CHARBONNEAUX,  BaccalauTcat,  Licence  en  Droit,  Paris  University; 
Etudes  Pratiques  d'Anglais,  Paris  University.  Assistant  Professor  of  Lan- 
guages and  Linguistics. 

ERNST  CORRELL,  Dr.  oec.  publ..  University  of  Munich.  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomic History. 

RENEE  FANTiN,  B.  A.,  American;  B.  A.,  George  Washington.  Instructor  in 
Languages  and  Linguistics. 

ROBERT  E.  GOOSTREE,  B.  A.,  Southwestern  at  Memphis;  LL.  B.,  American 
University;  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  State  University  of  Iowa.  Professor  of  Gov- 
ernment and  Public  Administration. 

JEAN  T.  JOUGHiN,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Texas.  Visiting  Pro- 
fessor of  History. 

ANDREW  KECK,  B.  A.,  Williams  College;  M.  A.,  M.F.A.,  Princeton.  Professor 
of  Art. 

ROBERT  LESTER,  B.  D.,  Yale.  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Religion. 

GRACE  s.  MANCiLL,  B.  A.,  Cornell,  M.  A.,  American.  Assistant  Professor  of 
Languages  and  Linguistics. 

HARVEY  c.  MOORE,  B.  A.,  Delaware;  Ph.D.,  New  Mexico.  Professor  of  An- 
thropology (African  Studies) . 

ELENi  K.  OKTAY,  B.  A.,  Georgetown.  Instructor  in  Languages  and  Linguistics. 

HUGO  PINEDA,  B.  A.,  George  Washington;  M.  A.,  American.  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Languages  and  Linguistics. 

ROSEMARIE  SAAL,  Ph.  D.,  Freiburg,  Assistant  Professor  of  Languages  and 
Linguistics. 

GORDON  SMITH,  B.  M.,  Wooster;  B.  Sch.  Music,  M.  A.,  Mills;  Ph.  D.,  State 
University  of  Iowa.  Professor  of  Music. 

FRANK  TAMAGNA,   Ph.  D.,  Yale;  LL.  D.,   Pavia.   Professor  of  Economics. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  a  number  of  scholars  and  special- 
ists in  related  courses,  area  studies  or  intensive  language  work, 
are  responsible  for  specific  courses  and  seminars,  which  are 
integral  parts  of  one  or  more  programs  of  the  School.  Those 
giving  such  courses  in  1962-63  are  the  following.  (See  also 
above  for  other  part-time  faculty  of  the  School  of  Interna- 
tional Service) 
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SACHIKO  F.  ASANO,  Diploma,  Yamaguchi  Women's  College.  Lecturer  in  Lan- 
guages and  Linguistics. 

JAMES  CAHiLL,  A.  B.,  California;  A.  M.,  University  of  Michigan.  Adjunct 
Professor  of  Art. 

HOWARD  DiDSBURY,  JR.,  B.  A.,  Yale;  M.  A.,  Harvard;  Ph.D.,  American. 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Education. 

PAUL  FISHER,  Certificate,  Vienna  College;  J.  D.,  University  of  Vienna.  Ad- 
junct Professor  of  Economics. 

MERRILL  GAY,  A.  B.,  Obcrlin;  M.  A.,  Ann  Arbor;  Ph.  D.,  University  of 
Illinois.  Professorial  Lecturer  in  Economics. 

MARIANO  GOWLAND,  Bachillerto,  Institute  Domingo  Faustino  Sermiento.  Lec- 
turer in  Languages  and  Linguistics. 

EDWARD  G.  GRIFFIN,  B.  A.,  Yale;  M.  A.  Columbia.  Lecturer,  School  of  Gov- 
ernment and  Public  Administration. 

STEPHEN  Y.  HO,  B.  A.,  Taiwan  University.  Lecturer  in  Languages  and  Lin- 
guistics. 

WARREN  w.  HUNSBERGER,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D.,  Yale.  Adjunct  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics of  the  Far  East. 

FREDERICK  KALLiNi,  B.  S.,  Cairo  University.  Lecturer  in  Languages  and 
Linguistics. 

KERiM  K.  KEY,  S.  Sc,  Robert  (Turkey);  M.  A.,  California;  Ph.  D.,  American. 
Adjunct  Professor  of  History. 

IRVING  KRAMER,  B.  S.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York;  M.  A.,  Columbia; 
Professorial  Lecturer  in  History. 

WILLIAM  H.  LEWIS,  B.  A.,  M.  A.,  Gcorge  Washington;  Ph.  D.,  American. 
Professorial  Lecturer,  School  of  Government  and  Public  Administra- 
tion. 

ORViLLE  J.  MCDiARMiD,  Bachclor  of  Commerce,  Toronto;  Ph.  D.,  Harvard. 
Lecturer  in  Economics. 

AMPHOL  NAMATRA,  B.  A.,  M.  A.,  Chulalong  Korn  University.  Lecturer  in 
Languages  and  Linguistics. 

FREDERICK  c.  NANO,  Licence  en  Droit,  University  of  Paris.  Professorial  Lec- 
turer, School  of  Government  and  Public  Administration. 

ANGEL  V.  PALERM,  Liccniadc  en  Cencieu  Historicas,  National  University  of 
Mexico;  M.  A.,  Escuela  Nacional  de  Anthropolica  a  Historica.  Pro- 
fessorial Lecturer  in  Sociology. 

ALEXANDER  PRONiN,  B.  A.,  California.  Lecturer  in  Languages  and  Linguistics. 

ALDO  L.  RAFFA,  Adj.  Arts,  Harvard;  D.  Phil.  Palermo.  Professorial  Lecturer 
in  Government  and  Public  Administration. 

MURRAY  ROSS,  B.  S.  S.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York;  M.  A.,  Ph.  D., 
Columbia.  Adjunct  Professor  of  Economics. 

WARD  STEWART,  B.  A.,  Carlcton  College;  M.  A.,  Chicago;  Ph.  D.,  Harvard; 
J.  D.,  George  Washington.  Adjunct  Professor  of  School  of  Government 
and  Public  Administration  and  Education. 

s.  M.  viNOCOUR,  B.  A.,  Southern  California;  M.  A.,  Nevada;  Ph.  D.  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University.  Adjunct  Professor  in  Speech  Arts  and  Journal- 
ism and  Public  Relations. 
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School  of  International  Service 


Advisory  Council 


The  Honorable  George  V.  Allen 
Formerly  Director,  United  States 
Information  Agency 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Honorable  John  Brademas 
House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Judge  George  E.  Bushnell 
Sovereign  Grand  Commander 
Northern  Masonic  Jurisdiction 
Scottish  Rite  of  Freemasonry 
Detroit,  Michigan 

Mr.  Renah  F.  Camalier 
Attorney 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Honorable  Harlan  Cleveland 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Ambassador  Myron  M.  Cowen 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dr.  Hugh  Camming,  Jr. 
Formerly  Chief,  Research  and 
Intelligence 
Department  of  State 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Lawrence  E.  Dennis 

American  Council  on  Education 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dr.  Brooks  Emeny 
Princeton,  New  Jersey 

The  Honorable  Luther  H.  Evans 
Formerly  Director  General 
UNESCO 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Fred  C.  Foy,  President 
Koppers  Company,  Inc. 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

The  Honorable  Green  H.  Hackworth 
(formerly  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice) 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Bryce  N.  Harlow 

Procter  and  Gamble  Mfg.  Company 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Mr.  George  M.  Harrison 
Grand  President 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  and 
Steamship  Clerks 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Mr.  A.  J.  Hayes 

President,  International  Association  of 

Machinists 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dr.  H.  Field  Haviland 
Director  of  Foreign  Policy  Studies 
Brookings  Institution 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dr.  Richard  A.  Humphrey 
American  Council  on  Education 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dr.  H.  O.  Johnson 
Senior  Educational  Advisor 
Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Ambassador  David  W.  Kendall 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Kerryn  King 
Vice-President,  TEXACO 
New  York,  New  York 

Mr.  John  F.  Laylin 

Attorney 

Union  Trust  Building 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Reverend  W.  Paul  Ludwig 
Pastor,  Chevy  Chase  Presbyterian 
Church 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Honorable  George  C.  McGhee 
Undersecretary  of  State 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dr.  J.  Earl  Moreland 

President,  Randolph-Macon  College 

Ashland,  Virginia 

The  Honorable  George  A.  Morgan 
Director,  Foreign  Service  Institute 
Department  of  State 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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Dr.  William  A.  Morrison 
General  Secretary 
Board  of  Christian  Education 
United  Presbyterian  Church 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Stanley  I.  Posner 
Attorney 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Admiral  Arthur  W.  Radford 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Michael  Ross 
AFL-CIO,  Department  of 
International  Affairs 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dr.  Eugene  Smith 

General  Secretary,  Board  of  Missions 

of  the  Methodist  Chuch 

New  York,  New  York 


Judge  Luther  A.  Smith 
Sovereign  Grand  Commander 
Southern  Masonic  Jurisdiction 
Scottish  Rite  of  Freemasonry 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Joseph  Slater 
Ford  Foundation 
New  York,  New  York 

Mr.  Charles  M.  White 

President,  Republic  Steel  Company 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Dr.  Frank  T.  Wilson 
Board  of  Ecumenical  Relations  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
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The  Corporation 


Established  by  Act  of  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America,  February  24,  1893. 
MEMBERS  OF  THE   BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 


John  M.  Reeves 
Charles  C.   Parlin 
Ralph  D.  Smith 

Honorary 

General  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 

Gettsburg 

Pennsylvania 
The  Honorable  Herbert  Hoover 

Waldorf  Towers 

New  York,  New  York 
The  Honorable  Harry  S.  Truman 

Independence 

Missouri 
Bishop  G.  Bromley  Oxnam 

187  Garth  Road 

Scarsdale,  New  York 
Mr.  L.  P.  Steuart 

1440  P  Street,  N.W. 

Washington  5,  D.  C. 


Miss  Bertha  S.  Adkins 

321  Park  Avenue 

Salisbury,  Maryland 
Dr.  Scott  B.  Appleby 

1241  Sixth  Street.  N.  E. 

Washington  2,  D.  C. 
Dr.  Lyle  W.  Ashby 

1201  16thStreet.  N.  W. 

Washington  6.  D.  C. 
Mr.  Harold  I.  Baynton 

6101  Stardust  Lane 

Bethesda  14.  Maryland 
Mr.  Donald  S.  Bittinger 

1100  H  Street,  N.W. 

Washington  5.  D.  C. 
Dr.  Eugene  Carson  Blake 

510  Witherspoon  Building 

Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 


Chairman 
Vice  Chairman 
Secretary 


Mr.  Francis  H.  Boland,  Jr. 

750  Third  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York 
Mr.  Howard  Booher 

Linden  Farm 

Senecaville,  Ohio 
Mr.  Earl  Bunting 

3900  Cathedral  Avenue,  N.  W. 

Washington  16,  D.  C. 
Mr.  George  C.  Clarke 

Box  354 

Leesburg,  Virginia 
Dr.  Horace  E.  Cromer 

7502  Comet  Road 

Richmond  29,  Virginia 
Mr.  W.  Yule  Fisher 

952  National  Press  Building 

Washington  4,  D.  C. 
Dr.  Arthur  S.  Flemming 

University  of  Oregon 

Eugene,  Oregon 
Bishop  Paul  N.  Garber 

404  Methodist  Building 

Richmond  19,  Virginia 
Mr.  Charles  C.  Glover  III 

5235  Duvall  Drive 

Washington  16,  D.  C. 
Dr.  John  O.  Gross 

Box  871 

Nashville  2,  Tennessee 
The  Reverend  W.  Kenneth  Hoover 

4700  Drummond  Avenue 

Chevy  Chase  15,  Maryland 
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Mr.  James  M.  Johnston 

900  Southern  Building 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mr.  Edwin  L.  Jones 

P.  O.  Box  966 

Charlotte  1 ,  North  Carolina 
The  Honorable  B.  Everett  Jordan 

United  States  Senate 

Washington  25,  D.  C. 
Mr.  Samuel  H.  Kauflfmann 

225  Virginia  Avenue,  S.  E. 

Washington  3,D.  C. 
Mr.  Abraham  S.  Kay 

Indian  Spring  Country  Club 

Silver  Spring,  Maryland 
Mr.  Otto  E.  Koegel 

100  Broadway 

New  York  5,  New  York 
Mr.  John  L.  Laskey 

1025  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.  W., 

Washington  6,  D.  C. 
Dr.  Edward  G.  Latch 

Metropolitan  Memorial 
Methodist  Church 

Washington  16,  D.  C. 
Dr.  Robert  M.  Lester 

1 19  North  Columbia  Street 

Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina 
Bishop  John  Wesley  Lord 

100  Maryland  Avenue,  N.  E. 

Washington  2,  D.  C. 
Bishop  Paul  E.  Martin 

5215  South  Main 

Houston  2,  Texas 
Dr.  Raymond  W.  Miller 

2540  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.  W. 

Washington  8,  D.  C. 
Mr.  Bradshaw  Mintener 

1741  KStreet,  N.  W. 

Washington  6,  D.  C. 
Dr.  John  M.  Orem 

Sibley  Memorial  Hospital 

Washington  16,  D.  C. 


Mr.  Charles  C.  Parlin 

20  Exchange  Place 

New  York  5,  New  York 
The  Honorable  Richard  C.  Patterson,  Jr. 

625  Madison  Avenue 

New  York  22,  New  York 
Mr.  J.  Craig  Peacock 

Munsey  Building 

Washington  4,  D.  C. 
The  Honorable  E.  Barrett  Prettyman 

United  States  Court  of  Appeals 

Washington  25,  D.  C. 
Mrs.  Helena  D.  Reed 

New  Court  House 

Washington  25,  D.  C. 
Mr.  John  M.  Reeves 

Box  230 

Pinehurst,  North  Carolina 
Mr.  Roland  Rice 

HUE  Street,  N.  W. 

Washington  4,  D.  C. 
Dr.  Albert  P.  Shirkey 

900  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.  W. 

Washington  1,  D.  C. 
Dr.  Ralph  D.  Smith 

1370Locust  Road,  N.  W. 
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Accreditation 

The  American  University  is  accredited  by  the  Middle  States  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  and  the  University  Senate  of  The  Methodist 
Church. 
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